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VEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE floor: 
what's happening to the equity market? 
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from blueprint to blue yonder 


It’s paperwork all the way. Tons of drawings 
and blueprints, countless memoranda and 
sheaves of correspondence speed a project on 
the way to completion. 


Get it down on paper . . . this maxim of the 
business world is one cause of a rising demand 
for paper and pulp. And it follows that the 
consumption of paper-making chemicals is 
affected too. At Mathieson you'll see increased 
quantities of caustic soda, soda ash, liquid 
chlorine, sulphur and sulphuric acid, sodium 
chlorite and ammonia among the many 
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ALKALIES e ACIDS ° 
FERTILIZERS e¢ AGRICULTURAL SPECIALTIES «+ 


AMMONIA AND NITROGEN PRODUCTS . 
PETROCHEMICALS « 


Mathieson chemicals earmarked for the paper 


industry. 


In many industries, Mathieson’s top-quality 
industrial and agricultural chemicals have 
proved of definite benefit to the consumer. 
You'll find you can buy chemicals to better 
advantage—at any time—by consulting with 
Mathieson. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
DRUGS e¢ PHARMACEUTICALS 











People 


Like to Talk 


There are almost twice as many tele- 





phones as there were ten years ago 





As you drive around your community on 
a fine fall evening, you'll probably’ notice 
that it’s bursting at the seams! New homes, 
new stores, new buildings going up every- 
where! And it’s much the same in every 
other town and city across the land. 


America is really growing! In the last 
ten years the population has increased nearly 
20 per cent. Where there were five people 
in 1943, there are now six. 


But, in the same period, the number of 
Bell Telephones has increased nearly 100 
per cent! Where there were five telephones, 
there are now about ten. 


The telephone business is growing faster 
than the population; faster than the number 
of families. It seems that Americans have 
been gaining a new idea of how the tele- 
phone can be used for getting things done. 
More people are using the telephone in more 
and more ways. 


One big reason is value. A few pennies 
still buy a telephone call. The cost of service 
has gone up far less than most other things. 


The coming years will see still greater 
advances in telephone communication and 
its usefulness to the public and the nation. 


LOCAL to serve the community. 
NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 

















The striking new Bel Air 4-Door Sedan. With 3 great new 
series, Chevrolet offers the widest choice of models in its field. 


Why is it, wherever people travel, 
you see more Chevrolets than any other car... 


Suppose you should get off one of those ships up there into 
that fine, new Chevrolet. 


Then suppose you should drive all across the U. S. A. 
to water’s edge at the other ocean. 


All along the way and everywhere you went, you could 
count on seeing far more Chevrolets than any other car. 


The reason, of course, is simply that more people drive 
Chevrolets. The fact is, about two million more people 
now drive Chevrolets than any other make. 


It all adds up to this: People must like Chevrolets better 
or they wouldn’t buy more of them. 


Doesn’t that suggest something else worth considering? 
More buyers mean more production. And this, in turn, 
means production economies and advantages that permit 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


Chevrolet to bring you finer features and qualities in the 
lowest priced line in the low-price field. 


For example, there’s the extra luxury and beauty of 
Body by Fisher; the finer, thriftier performance of Chev- 
rolet’s high-compression valve-in-head engines; the greater 
responsiveness and economy of Powerglide* automatic 
transmission ; and the unmatched convenience of Chevrolet 
Power Steering.* 


Why not plan to drive a new Chevrolet soon? Your 
Chevrolet dealer will be happy to oblige. ... Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost. Combination of Powerglide automatic 
transmission and 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” engine available on 


“Two-Ten” and Bel Air models only. Power Steering availab!e 


on all models. 
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THE OPTIMISTS 


THE GREY-HAIRED gentleman pictured 
above (second from left) is smiling for 
two reasons. First, he is being given 
the Applause Award® for being “a 
champion of free enterprise and good 
business morals and friend of the 
selling profession.” Second, he is about 
to address 1,086 members of the Sales 
Executives Club—and salesmen by the 
very nature of their profession are 
optimists. 

B. C. Forbes, after 50 years as a 
business and financial writer, is also— 
and still—an optimist. So, in accepting 
the SEC’s Applause Award, he was in 

*Presented once each year, the Applause 
Award has previously gone to Dwight 
Eisenhower, Herbert Hoover, Thomas J. 
Watson, Paul Hoffman, Charles Schwab, 
Benjamin Fairless, Henry Ford II, C. F. 
Kettering, Donald Nelson, Eric Johnson, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Harold Stassen, 
Charles Sawyer. 


CONCAN’S EGGERSS: 


From left: SEC’s Woods, B. C. Forbes, IBM’s T. J. Watso 
Goodrich Rubber’s John Collyer 


Cs 
DAYSTROM’S JONES: 
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good company. Said he: “I believe that 
almost every towering corporation . . 
has among its executives at least two 
or three men thoroughly capable of 
filling the shoes of those in active com- 
mand today. For this reason, among 
others, I am optimistic over America’s 
future. I know of no nation that can 
match America’s waxing group of 
brains.” These brains, publisher Forbes 
took pains to point out, specifically in- 
clude marketing brains, “since nothing 
adds anything to the world, to human 
life, unless and until its use can be 
brought about, by salesmanship,” for 
“America possesses and energetically 
practices salesmanship genius not even 
approached in any other country.” 
Forbes’ optimism was not merely a 
courteous response to a sparingly-given 
honor. His theme was echoed by a 
daisful of industrial leaders who made 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 





SUN OIL’S DUNLOP: 
served up at a blue chip special, optimism 
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“Judge, I'll give 
you ten days... 


to get a postage meter. Or I can’t 
-promise that all your campaign 
letters will get out on time.” 

“Right, Miss Abbie! Let’s get 
one, What do you call it?” 


@ You Call it the DM. It’s a desk-model 
postage meter—gives even the smallest 
ofhce the advantages of metered mail. 


@ The DM prints postage, the right 
amount for any kind of mail—directly on 
the envelope, or on special tape for 
parcel post... At the same time, prints 
your own small ad, if you like. Has a 
moistener for sealing envelopes. 


@ It can be set for as much postage as 
you want to buy— protects it from 

loss, damage, theft. Accounts for postage 
automatically, on visible registers. 

Saves mailing time, and usually postage. 
And anybody can use the DM! 


@ There are other meter models, hand 
and electric, for larger offices. Ask the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office to show you. 
Or send the coupon for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates, 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 
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= PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


SF 
your 
AD 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. HERE 


1797 Pactric St., Stamrorp, Conn. 
Please send free DZ booklet, DQ] wall chart to: 


Name 





Firm 


Address 
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THE ECONOMY 





AN HONEST Paterson, N. J., secretary 
last month reluctantly accepted a mink 
coat from police property clerks. She 
had discovered the wrap in a Manhat- 
tan bus terminal, tried for four months 
to locate its owner. But Mrs. Irene 
Coppa will not wear the mink. In- 
stead, she will add its $1,000 worth to 
“what we are saving to buy our own 
home.” Mrs. Coppa reflected a nation- 
wide preoccupation with building—by 
corporations as well as homemakers. 


Plant building up 


Surveying for estimated expendi- 
tures, Department of Commerce and 
SEC announced that business plans 
were even greater than those of six 
months ago. Taken after Korean truce 
signing, the census shows plant and 
equipment outlays of $7,408 million for 
the quarter ended September 30, high- 
est three-months’ figure on record. 

All 1953 building will cost $27,800 


‘million, 5% over last year’s record 
| $26,455 million. Final quarter will de- 


cline to $7,042 million, making last 
half expenditures $14,450 million vs. 
first halfs $13,372 million. Pinning 
down executives, the agencies claimed 
all industries planned at least as much 
new building as they had forecast last 
spring. 

Suggesting a solid base will exist 
for final quarter's and next year's 


/economy, every industry except trans- 


portation reported bigger outlays 
through year-end than in 1952. Rail- 
roads’ third-period disbursements 
counted $331 million this year, $42 
million over year-ago. But fourth 
quarter's are pegged at $295 million 
vs. $357 million last year. Twelve- 
month outlays for rails will run to 
$1,294 million vs. 1952’s $1,391 mil- 
lion. Lumped together, non-rail trans- 
portation expects to spend more in both 
final quarters—for a six-month $707 
million vs. $637 million in 1952’s last 
half. But full year plant-equipment 
buying will decline fractionally: $1,357 
million vs. $1,363 million. 


Big spenders 


Other industries — manufacturing, 
mining, utilities, commercial, finance, 
communication, construction and the 
service groups—all list gains in expen- 
ditures. In their stipulations, Commerce 
Department sorts manufacturing into 
two broad groupings: durable and non- 
durable goods. Hard goods industries 
taken separately list big gainers as 
metal fabricators (with $385 million 
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for the year vs. $335 million a y 
ago), electrical equipments ($463 mil. 
lion vs. $376 million), and other ma- 
chinery makers ($899 million vs. $77; 
million). But total durable goods 
fabricators account for a proportionate. 
ly lesser increase from $5,784 millioz 
last year to $5,995 million. 
tighteners included iron-steel makers 
($1,460 million this year vs. $1,588 
million), non-ferrous metals ($577 
million vs. $595 million) and non-a 
transportation equipments ($215 mik 
lion vs. $253 million). 

Mining shows a lightweight gain 
from $880 million to $892 million in 
1953. Utilities will best 1952’s outlays 
by 16%—$4,429 million vs. $3,888 
million—biggest gain in the survey. The 
commercial - finance - communication - 
construction trades will expend $7,159 
million vs. $6,989 million. 

Manufacturers of nondurable goods 
show a combined increase from $6,210 
million last year to $6,735 million. Of 
these, two big slumpers are textiles 
(spending $296 million this year 9. 
$400 million in 1952), and foods ($516 
million vs. $540 million). But the rest 
of the list is topping last year’s record 
pace: chemicals up heavily to $1,800 
million from $1,451 million; petroleum 
and coal at $2,824 million vs. $2,596 
million; beverages at $325 million ts. 
$245 million. Paper and pulp makers 
will show $406 million worth of new 
plant for the year vs. the 1952 outlay 
of $354 million. 


Paper work 


Unlike Paterson’s mink-winning sec- 
retary, the paper industry rolled toward 
winter with buildings going up and a 
warm winter coat on its back, The fig- 
ures: a September backlog of 467,366 
tons on order vs. year-ago’s 388,360. 
August activity averaged 98% of ca 
pacity, compared with a 94% rate 
twelve months earlier. By Labor Day, 
new orders had jumped to 349,603 in 
a week, and unfilled demand stacked 
up to 556,000 tons. 

Paper makers’ third-quarter outlays 
for new buildings ($116 million 0s. 
$89 million) typified the nationwide 
late summer boom. Total July-Septem- 
ber expenditures for all industries wete 
$7,408 million vs. $6,244 million for 
the like 1952 period. In the four-day 
week through Labor Day, Engineering 
News-Record and Construction D 
reported heavy construction contracts 
awarded totaled $321 million vs. $274 
million the previous five-day w 


Forbes 








a must 


oceif’s “Depaeril! 


Nothing demands oil resistance like the actual 
equipment used in drilling for oil. 


That’s why you'll find Paracril® chemical rub- 
ber as the packing element in these reliable heavy- 
duty packers that work right in the oil well shaft. 


The thick-walled Paracril gasket readily packs 
off with but small longitudinal compression. Yet it 
withstands pressure as high as 6000 Ibs.—at tem- 
peratures up to 300°F.—with absolutely no leak- 
age or failure! 


Little wonder more and more of those who know 


oil are getting to know and specify Paracril for 
outstanding oil resistance. 


This unique chemical rubber is available in three 
general grades of oil resistance to meet practically 
any requirements. And with its great flexibility, ten- 
sile strength, and resistance to abrasion and high 
and low temperatures, it may be used to advantage 
wherever a rubberlike material is needed. Paracril 
may also be blended with other rubbers or plastic 
resins to impart special desirable properties. 


If you're ‘not already familiar with the many 
benefits Paracril offers you, simply write on your 
letterhead to the address below. 


Note: Naugatuck Chemical makes and supplies Paracril only, not the oil well packer shown. This is produced by Oil Center Tool Co., Houston, Texas. 


(Q Naugatuck Chemical 





\¥" Division of United States Rubber Company 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION - 


Rubber Chemicals 


October 1, 1953 


Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber «+ Plastics + 


Agricultural Chemicals + 


2810 ELM STREET 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 














TWO-LINE - 
EDITORIALS 





Too much pessimism! 


You would think the U.S. was im- 
mersed in depression. 


The opposite is true today. 


Nor is it at all certain that we will 
encounter bad times tomorrow—or any 
time this year. 


A nation that survived twenty years of 
demagogic New Dealism possesses re- 
assuring resiliency. 


Remember, Washington is no longer 
anti-business. 


Remember, Washington is now expunging 
Federal extravagance, effecting count- 
less economies. 


Remember, tax relief for individuals 
and enterprises is just round the corner. 


Remember, our dollar has stopped de- 
teriorating. 


Remember, shooting has ceased in 
Korea. 


Remember, armament spending is less- 
ening. 


Remember, Europe is becoming more 


self-supporting, needs fewer American 
dollars. 


Remember, Russia’s harassed rulers are, 
perforce, less belligerent. 


No. The U.S., the world, picture isn’t 
hopelessly indigo. 


Let's not lose our heads, our nerves! 


Racketeer-infested unions face purges. 


They will find they are not above and 
beyond all law. 


Somewhat freer world trade seems 
likely. 


The U.N. isn’t under Soviet dictation. 


Don’t swamp yourself with debt. 


A sound policy: Pay, or do without. 


Bank of England’s cut in its rate from 
4 to 34% radiates encouragement. 


We don't favor a Federal sales tax. (See 
page 15.) 
—B.C.F. 








$265 million the like 1952 week. The 
holiday spurt counted nearly two-thirds 
private investment, $129 million for 
public works. 

Tipoff to the building confidence 
might have been the Census Bureau's 
tally of second quarter excavating- 
earthmoving equipment sales, just re- 
leased. Pegged at $235 million, ship- 
ments topped first quarter by 9%. Track- 
laying tractors boosted sales by 10% to 
$93 million. These increases were the 
more notable since their brother indus- 
try, farm machinery, shipped but $176 
million in wheel-type tractors in the 
second quarter—a 4% decline from the 
year’s first three months. 


Savings climate 

Like Paterson’s Mrs. Coppa—who, 
for all of her disdain for mink, shared 
the housewifely habit of saving—the 
nation was padding its bank deposits 
at a trusting clip. Deposits in the 528 
mutual U. S. savings banks rose $112 
million in July, piled up a record sav- 
ings total: $23,731 million. July's gain 
was 6% greater than the $105 million 
gain of July, 1952, and the largest for 
any July since this count was initiated 
in 1947. And, enthused president 
Richard A. Booth of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks: “Dur- 
ing each month of 1953 to date, ex- 
cept May, the increase in deposits has 
exceeded that of the same month in 
every one of the last six years.” For the 
twelve months through July, the mu- 
tual banks’ deposits had soared $1,854 
million or 8.5%. In July, both deposits 
and withdrawals bested year-ago by 9%, 
with the black far ahead of the red. 

“The climate for savings,” adds 
Booth, “is more favorable than it has 
been for years. The specter of inflation 
has faded, at least for the time being, 
so that the individual can have confi- 
dence in the continued purchasing 
power of his dollar. Current efforts to 
solve our economic problems are being 
made in Washington with courage and 
initiative. All of us should lend our 
support, for we will all benefit.” 


Excess oil? 


But the oil industry, feared one 
Pennsylvania spokesman, might be 
“producing” itself right out of existence. 
Continued use of its million-barrel-a- 
day excess output capacity, said Na- 
tional Petroleum Association president 
A. W. Scott, threatens the nation with 
an oversupply of petrol. The plight: 
million-barrel-daily excess, a U. S.-re- 
quested cushion for defense, is too 
much for normal times; and private 
owners, say they cannot profitably 
maintain the extra capacity without 
putting it to use. Explains Scott, who 
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also bosses Pennsylvania’s Wolf's Hi : 
Oil Refining Company: “I do not knoy 


the answer . . . but I do know that 
continued full-scale operation . . . wil} 
be destructive to every segment of the 
oil business.” 


Pavement pounders 


Also facing the facts of market lite, 
the steel industry rumbled through 
September at 90% of capacity. August 
output had been 95.9%, September a 
year ago exceeded 100%. Tin plate de 
mand was especially uncertain, might 
drop 40% in the final quarter. Lumber 
manufacturers’ unfilled orders declined 
7% in early September, were counting 
but 35% of stocks. Another manufac 
turer, Reynolds Metals’ Richard Rey. 
nolds, reported traditionally tight alu. 
minum would have “some lessening 
in demand” after January 1. “We don't 
look for any major decline,” said he. 
“But I think we will be pounding the 
pavement... .” 

Commerce Department reported un 
filled orders of all manufacturers were 
still slumping from the high of August. 
1952: July’s $70,400 million was nearly 
$5,000 million off year-ago. Even the 
retailers—on a 16-month sales spree 
through July—eased. in August. The 
New York Times index of 43 big mer 
chants showed a 0.2% decline, led by 
apparel stores’ 9.8% and mail orders 
8.7% (Sears, Roebuck alone squeaked 
up 0.1% in August over the 1952 
month; Montgomery Ward sales were 
11.9% off, and Speigel’s were 13.9% be 
hind). But the first eight months com- 
bined sales on the Times index ex 
ceeded 1952’s by 5.1%. 

While the economy presented con- 
flicting signposts, most theorists were 
convinced the Big Boom was over its 
peak, at least for the time being. One 
noted economist, Dr. Marcus Nadler. 
pointed out the talked-about recession’s 
logical correctives: growing population 
increases, rising standard of living cre 
ating new demand for yet-undeveloped 
goods, and government intervention. 
Said Nadler: “Economic weaknesses 
bred of two world wars—chiefly high 
taxes and a huge national debt—point 
to an early readjustment. It will be 
accompanied by a decline in output of 
consumer durable goods, a moderate 
drop in steel production, fewer housing 
starts and possibly a slight rise in u® 
employment which would cut instal 
ment purchases by lower income 
groups, thus eliminating a principal 
support of the current boom. 

“But because the economy on the 
whole is sound, the weaknesses 
soon correct themselves, the readjust - 
ment is not likely to be deep or long 
lasting and the old boom and bust pat 
tern will not be repeated.” 


Forbes 








Last year’s blueprints are reality. We're 


now supplying the fertilizer industry with 
twice as much nitrogen as before from 
CSC’s big Dixie Plant in Louisiana. 


Completion of this important project firmly 
establishes CSC, for the years ahead, as 
one of the leading, basic, big-tonnage 
sources of nitrogen in its three key forms. 


The fertilizer trade is now taking all the N 
we can make—Anhydrous Ammonia, Nitro- 
gen Solutions, and Ammonium Nitrate. 


CSC Ammonium Nitrate is a new, crystal- 
line product made by the unique Stengel 
Process, developed in CSC’s research lab- 
oratories. Sold under the brand name, CSC 
Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer, it is going to 
the farmer thru leading fertilizer manufac- 
turers. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








October 1, 1958 





FHARMACEUTICALS « 
AUTOMOTIVE SPECIALTIES . 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
POTABLE SPIRITS 





Dear Meriill Lynch: 


Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about the following securities 
which— 


(_] I now own (please give num- 
ber of shares), or which... 


(] Iam now considering buying 
























































I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 
$ . My objective is 





[-] Safety of capital, or 
[] Dividends of 5%-6%, or 
[] Increase in value 


Coe ia... a5... deat... don 


Just fill in and mail to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 




















WALL STREET 





LasT YEAR, when brokers voted to buy 
up and retire 50 New York Stock Ex- 
change seats by 1958, it was a tacit 
admission that things along Broad and 
Wall ain’t what they used to be. Thanks 
to innovations like the mutual funds 
and old standbys like commodities, 
traders aren't exactly on their uppers, 
despite droopy Big Board volume (see 
Forses, Sept. 1, 1953, p. 10). But 
their underwriting fees have slipped 
too, mostly because institutional bank- 
rolls have beaten them to the draw on 
new issues. 

The public offering is still cock of 
the financial walk. On balance, over 
the last ten years, it has gobbled up 
about 64% of all new flotations vs. 36% 
for direct placements. But in the last 
five years, its plumage has lost some 
sheen. The auction markets since 1946 
have taken only 58% of all new issues 
vs. private dickering’s 42%. For cash- 
hungry industrialists, direct placement 
sometimes seems a better deal. Florida 
Power & Light, for instance (see page 
20), last spring sold 50,000 shares of 
preferred to several insurance compa- 
nies. By so doing, the Sunshine Kilo- 
watter came up with a lower yield than 
others that took the competitive route 
around the same time. Added boons: 
a higher price per share than over-the- 
counter quotes on a similar, earlier 
issue, and much lower flotation costs. 

Feeding on peak savings, banks, 
pension trusts and insurance companies 
have pumped ever-increasing amounts 
of cash into industry. Since 1943, U. S. 
Life Insurance Companies, for instance, 
have raised assets 95% (vs. 68% in the 
decade before). And over the same pe- 


riod, corporate securities have swelled 
from 28% to 43% of lifers’ total assets. 
Yet it was not too long ago that Gov- 
ernments bulked largest in their port- 
folios. Pacing this turnabout has been 
industry's britches - busting growth, 
mostly in a high tax era which has 
made debt “cheaper” than equity fi- 
nancing. Shrinking bond rates and 
climbing common yields helped the 
trend. 

Since institutions’ investment touch- 
stone is “safety of principal and the 
best available return within that area 
of safety,” the “debt preferred” sign 
was right up their alley. Life insurance 
debenture holdings last year mounted 
to $29 billion vs. $12 billion in 1946. 
What effect these big money men have 
had on bond markets Wall Streeters 
are hard put to say, except that it has 
cost them dearly. According to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance “more than 
$15 billion of the corporate bonds held 
by [members] at the end of 1952 were 
acquired by direct placement.” And 
perhaps because industrialists have 
been beating a path to institutional 
doors, NYSE bond trading volume has 
taken a dive ($1.1 billion in 1950, 
$824 million in 51, $772.8 million last 
year). 

Since 1929 common certificates have 
offered a better return than debentures. 
But insurance money has played it safe. 
Lifers’ bond holdings rose from 26% of 
assets (in 1943) to 39.9% of assets last 
year. Over the same period common 
and preferred portfolios hovered around 
1% and 2%, respectively. And of the 
Lifers’ $2.4 billion stockholdings last 
year, 34.4% was invested in staid utili- 
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What has TYRANNOSAURUS REX got to do with 





ARTHR 


It may surprise you to know that 
doctors . . . in their search for more 
knowledge about arthritis . . . have 
made intensive studies of the bones 
and joints of prehistoric dinosaurs. 
They have found that dinosaurs, like 
Tyrannosaurus rex, had arthritic joints. 


As a result of these studies, medical 
science has learned much about the 
origin and history of arthritis, the 
joints that are most often affected by 
it, and how the disease damages them. 


Arthritis has long been a leading 
cause of disability. Today about 10 
tnillion Americans have the disease in 
one of its many forms, the two most 
common of which are osteoarthritis and 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

Of the two, osteoarthritis occurs 
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most often. In fact, almost everyone 
who is beyond middle age has a touch 
of it, probably as a result of normal 
wear and tear on the joints. 


Rheumatoid arthritis is the most 
severe form of the disease as it affects 
not only the joints, but the entire 
body. It usually begins between the 
ages of 20 and 50. 


Not too long ago, arthritis often 
meant a life of misery or some degree 
of crippling. Today, the outlook is far 
brighter for many arthritics. Under 
modern treatment, carefully adjusted 
to the needs of the individual patient, 
doctors can do much to relieve or pre- 
vent pain and to lessen or prevent 
disability. 


Treatment, however, must be started 


= 


i 
Se 


early for best results. Otherwise, last- 
ing damage may be done to one or 
more joints. 


Arthritis seldom, if ever, strikes sud- 
denly. Any person who complains of 
a generally “run down’ condition, and 
who has slight but recurring attacks 
of pain, discomfort or swelling in or 
about the joints, should be promptly 
examined by his doctor . . . before his 
trouble becomes disabling. 


Authorities emphasize that chronic 
arthritis is rarely, if ever, controlled 
by any single measure. They also say 
that the so-called “sure cures”’ for ar- 
thritis generally do little more than 
provide temporary relief. Before using 
any medicine for arthritis, it is wise to 
have the doctor’s advice. 
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ties (vs. 5.8% in rails and 59.7% in in- 
dustrials). For utilities, who need more 
seed cash than most ventures, the In- 
stitutions are a welcome sanctuary from 
volatile markets. Last year their equi- 
ties made up almost half of all life in- 
surance direct placements. 

Even expanded legal lists have not 
lured the insurers into becoming com- 
mon market cut-ups. Two years ago 
New York State granted lifers permis- 
sion to jack up junior equity holdings 
to 3% of assets. But at year’s end com- 
mon certificates of ten Empire State 
life companies (whose assets represent 
almost half the industry’s) ranged from 


0.2% to no more than 1%. In sampling 
commons, the bankrollers have hewed 
close to the blue chips, let more specu- 
lative issues fall where they may. 
Says one broker: “They don’t take 
many risks. They want income.” 

In tandem with income-minded 
smaller investors, the institutions have 
helped to toll the knell for speculative 
trading. To brokers, the resulting small 
volume, focused on relatively few is- 
sues, means a “do-nothing market.” Ac- 
cording to Babson & Company, price 
swings as measured by high to low 
and low to high in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average, have oscillated more 
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with the Veedol High-Detergency 
“Film of Protection” 











GET all the horsepower engineered into your 
powerful modern engine. Seal in the great per- 
formance your car can give . . . with the famous 
VEEDOL High-Detergency “Film of Protection.” 


Only 100% Pennsylvania crude oils go into 
VEEDOL High-Detergency. This great new motor 
oil resists blow-by . . . seals in horsepower! It 
leaves your engine cleaner: after draining, be- 
cause its detergent properties hold contaminants 
in suspension. And it fights the ravages of acid 
“engine sweat” by forming a protective anti- 
corrosion film on metal surfaces. 


Don’t waste horsepower! Use all the power your 
car can deliver! Fill your crankcase every 1000 
miles with VEEDOL High-Detergency motor oil. 
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narrowly in the last five years than iy — 
the preceding 23. Average peak to 
trough and trough to peak movements 
over 1922-44 averaged 32% and 47%, 
respectively, vs. 15% and 17.6% in more 
recent years. 

The institutions are getting a strangle 
hold on the Big List. NYSE last year 
put their holdings (pension, endow- 
ment, investment funds, insurance com- 
panies and bank-administered personal 
trusts) at around $39 billion. Chocka- 
block with Big Board equities, they 
may account for as much as 30% of the 
list’s $120 billion market value. Says 
the Exchange: “The effect of this con- 
centration upon the future stability and 
activity of the . . . market is yet to be 
ascertained.” 

Most Wall Streeters think the “con- 
centration” has put a floor under the 
blue chips. Says Hayden Stone’s Ken 
Ward: “Good institutions are buying 
up quality issues every time the mar- 
ket drops off.” How much? “That's im- 
possible to say. They nibble when 
things go down. But they spread their 
orders through a lot of different bro- 
kers.” Colleagues agree that in “any- 
thing but a real panic” the big money 
will continue to buy on the down side. 

Big selloff question marks are the 
mutuals. They, too, have concentrated 
their market shots. More than 150 open 
enders last year plunked $1.4 billion 
(25% of assets) into “fifty favored is- 
sues.” They, too, figure to withstand 
anything short of Big Board chaos. 
Some Wall Streeters disagree. Claim: 
that if the going gets rough, the Mu- 
tuals will be hit by a wave of redemp- 
tion requests and have to liquidate 
portfolios to meet them. This is turn 
would further depress the list. 

Shortly after Korea broke in 1950, 
the market broke, too. Volume thun- 
dered to almost 5,000,000 shares. In 
four days industrial averages skidded 
18 points. Despite the carnage, accord- 
ing to the mutuals, 63 open end funds 
sold close to 9,000,000 shares on one 
hand while redeeming 8,000,000 on 
the other. At the same time, say Fund 
apologists, they popped $13.8 million 
worth of new securities into the kitty, 
unloaded only $7.6 million “in shifting 
their positions.” 

But with bear rumblings in today’s 
woods, there may be another test run. 
According to the National Association 
of Investment Companies, during the 
first six months of this year (“a period 
of generally declining markets”) sales 
of 111 open enders slipped to $359.5 
million (vs. $378.4 million in ’52). Re- 
demptions rocketed from $98.5 to 
$131.4 million (up 33.4%) leaving net 
sales at a cosy $228.2 million. But even 
if nothing happens to the mutuals, 
brokers agree that things ain’t what 
they used to be along Broad and Wall. 
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The resources of a large enterprise 
like American Cyanamid Company 
include many assets other than those 


normally listed under book value. 


Personnel is one example. To build 
a firm foundation of human re- 
sources is one of the responsibilities 
of management. Cyanamid starts 
with a program to attract young 
people of talent, and every encour- 
agement for on-the-job training and 


growth is provided, consistent with 
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good management practice. Promo- 
tions and increases in responsibility 
are made from within the organiza- 


tion whenever possible. 


This personnel policy works to main- 
tain a reservoir of experienced man- 
power of executive and potential 
management caliber... trained to 
assume responsibilities and positions 
of leadership in Cyanamid’s expand- 


ing organization. 











CSET 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N Y. 
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1,100 gallons a day! 


That’s your share of the fresh 
water used in this country for all 
purposes—municipal, industrial, 
agricultural. 


1,100 gallons a day! 


Multiply that by 150,697,361 
(1950 census), and you see why 
people should worry about this 
country’s underground water 
“resources.”” Why they should keep 
an eye on such installations as the 
Kuwait Oil Company’s new distilla- 
tion plant which is de-salting the 
ocean. 


This Kuwait de-salting plant is a 
tremendous thing. It distills more 
than 600,000 gallons of fresh water 
a day from the salty Persian Gulf. 


The actual distillation—about one 
gallon of fresh water from two of 
sea water —takes place in three big 
cylindrical vessels. 


Each vessel has thousands of 
square feet of heating tubes. And 


Here’ one welt 
~ that will never run dry 


. and here’s how Nickel is helping de-salt it 


these tubes are made of an alloy 
using Inco Nickel... for two reasons. 


These Nickel Alloys have the heat 
transfer ability that conserves fuel; 
the corrosion-resistance that pro- 
tects against the ravages of sea 
water, and thus conserves expensive 
equipment. 


Only time can tell, of course, 
whether or not this method of 
extracting fresh water from the 
ocean is the most economical and 
efficient one for general use. If it is, 
it will be due to fuel and mainte- 
nance economies effected by good 
engineering design and choice of the 
proper metals. 


Where metals are concerned, the 
sea is indeed a savage and ruthless 
enemy. But by turning the ocean 
into a test tube at Harbor Island, 


N. C. and other marine testing sta- 
tions, The International Nickel 
Company has—after years and years 
of research—come to know the alloys 
that have least to fear from “Old 
Man Sea.” 


The Sea’s a killer. . . and, for years, 
Inco researchers have been going up 
against this killer at its marine test- 
ing station in North Carolina, find- 
ing out the “why” and “how” of salt 
water’s destructive action on most 
metals. The things they’ve found 
to date make mighty interesting 
reading as well-known writer Cal 
Calahan tells the story in his “When 
Metals Go To Sea.” 


For your free copy of this booklet, 
write The International Nickel Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. 303b, New York 5, 
N.Y. © 1953, T.I.N. Co. 


Inco Nickel ..- Your Unseen Friend 
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The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





BRAINS INSURE FUTURE OF U. S. 


The following is a talk given by the writer on the 
occasion of the first Fall luncheon meeting of the New 
York Sales Executives Club, at which it celebrated its 
2ist birthday and honored, with their “Applause 
Award,” the Publisher of Forses “for fifty years a 
champion of free enterprise and good business morals 
and friend of the selling profession”: 


Tremendous though 
America’s growth has 
been in industry, in 
wealth, in population, 
in economic progress, 
in my judgment the 
second half of this 
century will witness 
still mightier achieve- 
ments. 

I would like to cite 
one specific develop- 
ment during my own 
span and experience 
in this country: 

As Assistant Finan- 
cial Editor of the staid, old New York Journal of Com- 
merce, one of my duties—that was well nigh fifty years ago 
—was to go to the New York Curb Market, conducted in 
the open on Broad Street, buttonhole the relatively few 
brokers and, singlehandedly, collect from them a record 
of their day’s transactions. 

Looking up the old files the other day, I discovered that 
the number of companies covered averaged about 20-25 
daily. 

The Curb’s successor, the American Stock Exchange, one 
day this month reported sales of close to 400,000 shares, 
for its more than 800 stocks. Curb brokers now maintain 
a network of special telegraph and telephone wires cover- 
ing the continent. 

That’s just one instance of how the United States has 
leapt from the horse-and-buggy age to today’s mechanized 
age, today’s age of television, radar, electronics, today’s 
age when the United States occupies preeminently first 
place among world powers, the nation to which free peoples 
all over the earth look for leadership, many for succor. 





What has been America’s greatest, most priceless 
product? 

Not Fulton’s creation of the steam boat; not Morse’s con- 
tribution to telegraphy; not Alexander Graham Bell’s in- 
vention of the now universal telephone; not McCormick’s 
invention of the reaper, which has so incalculably helped to 
feed hungry mankind; not Henry Ford’s unique achieve- 
ments towards making it possible for countless millions to 
enjoy low-cost, swift personal transportation; not Charles 
Goodyear’s ceaseless efforts which were instrumental not 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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FEDERAL SALES TAX NOT SO GOOD 


No taxes generate joy. Some, however, are worse than 
others. The duty of legislators is to select imposts calcu- 
lated to inflict the least harm upon the payers, the least 
harm upon individuals, upon families, upon our economy. 

The talked-of Federal sales tax is vulnerable to serious 
cbjections. True, some State Senators and Assemblymen 
favor this Federal levy, on the reasoning that the amount 
collected would be so large that Washington could act 
more liberally in the way of State aid. Since many States, 
as well as many cities, have sales taxes, it would not seem 
fitting to have Washington superimpose a similar burden 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Democrats already are vehemently declaring that the 
proposed 8% Federal tax at the (factory) origin of pro- 
duction would “make the rich richer, the poor poorer.” 
Without subscribing unreservedly to that allegation, the 
undeniable fact is that such a levy would bear more bur- 
densomely upon families of modest means than upon well- 
to-do and wealthy families. The preponderating majority 
of ordinary families spend a far larger percentage of their 
earnings on the necessities of life than do the rich. There- 
fore, it is true that this Federal legislation would hurt the 
masses more than the wealthy. 

Another consideration: if 3% were fastened upon manu- 
facturers it would almost inevitably follow that wholesalers, 
distributors, retailers wouid also exact 3% on their costs. 
Thus, by the time goods reached the consumer—since the 
markup between the factory and the retail counter ranges 
anywhere from 50 to 100%—the impost upon the ultimate 
buyers would be, not 3%, but from 44% to 6%. 

Should our Republican Administration present the Demo- 
crats with such a vote-winning political issue? 

In my judgment, Republicans should not. 

Let President Eisenhower vigilantly continue his econ- 
omy policy and programs—under his regime already some 
100,000 tax eaters have been severed from our Federal 
payroll. Let him continue to eliminate more and more 
unnecessary Federal bureaus and bureaucrats. Let him con- 
tinue to abolish waste and extravagance in armament pro- 
duction. Let him continue to enforce the multifarious Fed- 
eral reforms, organizations, consolidations, economies now 
being formulated by capable Commissions, and conceivably 
our national budget will be brought into balance without 
the objectionable 3% primary sales tax. 


RCA’S PHENOMENAL GROWTH 


The Radio Corporation of America in its first year, 1919, 
had 457 employees. It has over 64,000 today. 

Sales then were $2,- 
000,000. During the 
first six months of this 
‘year, its sales and ser- 
vices reached $410,686,162, an increase of 34% over the 
first six months of 1952. 

Eminently intelligent research has been the mainspring 





FABULOUS ENTERPRISES 

















of RCA’s phenomenal growth. Whereas its first research lab- 
oratory was housed in a tent at Riverhead, N. Y., today its 
David Sarnoff Research Center occupies a 287-acre tract at 
Princeton, N. J., employs nearly a thousand engineers, scien- 
tists and technicians—more than double the total roster of 
employees in 1919. 

It has plants in 16 cities, coast to coast, operates a 
manufacturing unit that builds marine radios, radars and 
loran equipment, and services electronic equipment on 
2,400 ships, domestic and foreign; has an international 
communications system which provides radiotelegraph mes- 
sage service to 67 countries; operates radiophoto links to 
$1 countries. 

In the United States, 24,000,000 TV set owners have a 
choice of one or more of National Broadcasting Co.’s 110 
TV network stations. NBC radio programs serve more 
than 100,000,000 receiving sets, through 209 outlets. These 
two home entertainment services grossed $162,500,000 last 
year. 

RCA’s Victor Division manufactures and sells radios, tele- 
vision receivers, “Victrola” phonographs and phonograph 
records, many other electronic industrial products. Also, 
it is active in the home appliance field. It sells room air 
conditioners and, through an affiliate, supplies gas and 
electric kitchen ranges. Its multifarious products include, 
also, police and fire radio systems, equipment for aircraft 
and airports, sound motion picture projectors, public ad- 
dress equipment, beverage inspection machines, industrial 
heating apparatus, electron microscopes, etc., etc. 

To keep its factories going, RCA draws on 5,000 inde- 
pendently-owned suppliers, located in 43 states and em- 
ploying 100,000 workers. 

Moreover, its International Division carries on foreign 
operations through associated companies in Argentina, 
Chile, Brazil, Mexico, Canada, England, Australia, Italy, 
India, Greece and Spain. 

Always forward-thinking, RCA is itching to give the 
public color in television. 

The human dynamo making RCA’s far-flung wheels go 
round, Brigadier-General David Sarnoff, RCA chairman, 
petitioning the Federal Communications Commission for 
permission to inaugurate commercial broadcasting of the 
a'l-electronic compatible system of color television, de- 
ciared last June: “RCA and NBC are prepared to invest as 
much as $15,000,000 during color television’s introductory 
year to establish this new service on a solid foundation. This 
would be in addition to the $25,000,000 RCA will have 
spent by the end of 1958 in pioneering research and de- 
velopment of compatible color television.” 

The expectation is that color television will soon be in our 
living rooms. 

The company in 1949 introduced a radical new system 
of record production, called the “45-rpm system.” Although 
the records could not be used on existing record players, 
the new product immediately caught the public’s fancy. 
By 1953, 26 leading manufacturers were marketing playing 
equipment for the “45,” while nearly 10,000,000 of the 
small 7-inch records were in use. 

Those seeking home entertainment may now make a 
selection from no fewer than $2 television models, 13 
radios, 14 phonographs and record players. 

Few Americans have equalled the wizardry of immigrant 
Dave Sarnoff, ex-telegraph messenger, who has been re- 





THE STOCK MARKET DROP 


From a high of 293 the Dow-Jones average for industrial 
stocks recently dropped to 255. Many have been made 
uneasy by this $8-point decline. Is it a forecast of de 
pression? Is the market headed for a much deeper decline? 

The market has been a poor barometer of business con- 
ditions for the last decade. As every aspect of our economy 
—record profits, record wages, record productions, etc 
has soared in the inflationary spiral, stock prices have come 
nowhere near their 1929 peaks. Speculation has been singu- 
larly absent. In the ’20s, with infinitely fewer shares listed, 
daily volume ran from two to five million shares. Today 
a two-million-share day makes headlines. Virtually all in- 
dividual stock-owners own their shares outright. A decline 
of a few points does not now cause the dumping of huge 
quantities of stock held on thin margins. The biggest stock- 
holders include “new faces” since ’29—mutual funds, pen- 
sion funds, insurance companies, savings banks, labor 
unions, etc. None of these is “in-and-outer.” 

The most substantial price increases have been in the blue 
chips. So-called speculative issues have not kept pace. 

The drop in recent weeks, I believe, has amply dis- 
counted the readjustments which lie ahead for many busi- 
nesses. Market panic is not expected. Stocks have not 
soared to great peaks nor are they likely to plunge to new 
bottoms. Both individuals and institutions have huge sums 
to invest. 

The present decline is a harbinger of certain readjust- 
ments. Further substantial declines are not warranted and 
I do not think will occur.—MaLcoLm ForBEs. 





peatedly called upon by the United States Government to 
carry out mightily important missions. 

Yes, America has developed a unique number of mental 
giants who have created enterprises completely overshadow- 
ing those of any other land. 


BRITISH VS. U.S. KNOW-HOW 


One very hot morning I started to put on a shirt 
which I had had made to measure by a high-class gentle- 
men’s shop in Scotland. When I discovered it had no pocket 
I was disappointed. Perhaps unreasonably, I mentally 
blamed the concern. True, I did not specially specify pro- 
viding a pocket. I assumed that this establishment, which 
has filled many thousands of export orders for a genera- 
tion, would know that a shirt pocket it customary in ex- 
pensive shirts in America. The fact that, unlike here, two 
detached collars were supplied did not provide adequate 
compensation. 

Americans are fond of British and other imported mer- 
chandise. However, my experience over many years has 
been that no other country matches ours, generally speak- 
ing, in know-how. Surely, this internationally-known gentle- 
men’s establishment should have been familiar with the 
fact that, in our hot summer months, most American busi- 
ness men do not wear either vest or coat in their private 
offices during business hours and that, therefore, a shirt 
pocket is useful, desirable, essential. 

It is elementary that exporters of merchandise should 
cultivate full knowledge of the customs and conditions 
different countries and cater to them. 

Ignorance is fatal to success. 
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Symbols of ’Progress Through Chemistry”... 


Davison’s policy of progressive diversification stimulated through research and 
development has led to the use of Davison materials in many different fields. Davison serves 
nearly every industry—catalysts for the petroleum and chemical processing industries; 
silica gels and silicofluorides for plastics, paints and lacquers;,fertilizers for agriculture. 
These are only a few products in a long list of Davison’s contributions to “Progress 
Through Chemistry”. Davison’s dependable products and technical assistance 
are available to you in confidential collaboration on your product. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 
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CHEMICALS 





TEST TUBE FUTURE 


CASTING an eye over its list last month, 
New York Stock Exchange counted up 
827 companies who have paid out divi- 
dends for the last 20 years or more. 
Leading the field were 48 chemicals. 
Though long prized for growth glamor 
as well as payout, the chemicals, like 
almost everything else, were trapped in 
a selloff. Even such blue chips as du 
Pont and Union Carbide tumbled be- 
low ’53 highs (10% and 16%, respec- 
tively, vs. 16% for the D-J 65-stock 
composite average). 

It was probably the spectre of ol’ 
debbil recession that chilled investors. 
Chemical executives, pointing to six- 
month earnings and increasing sales, 
were all enthusiasm. But there were 
some signs that fourth-quarter sales and 
earnings might drift below last year’s. 
First 28 chemicals to tally half-time 
figures rang up an overall sales gain of 
15% and, according to trade journal 
Chemical Week, output pushed above 
last year. One possible reason: “price 
buying.” Tags on some heavy chemi- 
cals* were advanced on July 1. 
Scrambling to get in under the wire, 
customers stockpiled. Chemical inven- 
tories were up, too (an estimated 177% 
of sales vs. 171% last year), could exert 
some drag on higher prices if the go- 
ing gets rough. 

At the half, outfits whose products 
went to the bustling steel, auto, rub- 
ber, fertilizer and plastics industries 
did best. Monsanto, for instance, 
spreads about 35% of gross over all of 
those industries (save autos), racked 
up 38% and 184% gains in sales and net. 
In one recent year iron and steel, mo- 
tors, rubber and agriculture accounted 
for about 1.4%, 1.3%, 7.7% and 10% of 
the value of all chemicals produced. 
With Pittsburgh, Detroit (and hence 
Akron) lowering production sights for 
the balance of this year, chemicals’ 
fourth quarter may not bubble like 
their first. The steel and autos absorb 
a relatively small part of chemical out- 
put. But their cuts could bite more 
deeply than first glance might show, 
since a Pittsburgh-Detroit slowdown 
would back up the whole economy. 
And a general business decline would 
have multiple effects within the chemi- 
cal industry, for test tubers are their 
own best customers, account for about 
35% of all chemical sales. 

But from the one corner of the 
economy that has already been whip- 
sawed—the farm—chemicals expect 


*Sulphuric acid, soda ash, chlorine, 
chlorates, bichromates, among others. 


even better returns. When the wheat 
growers recently voted to control acre- 
age allotments and continue 90% parity 
price supports, they may also have 
voted in strong s\pport for fertilizer 
manufacturers. With less acreage to 
plant, farmers will try for bigger yields 
per acre. And that means bigger orders 
for fertilizer. Biggest beneficiaries 
would be outfits deepest in agriculture, 
such as International Minerals & Chem- 
ical, American Agricultural Chemical, 
American Potash. Thus far, dwindling 
income down on the farm has worried 
chemicalmen not at all. While farmers’ 
books showed 10% less income last year, 
1952 fertilizer sales leaped from 18,- 
700,000 tons to an all-time record of 
22,400,000. And in other years when 
egg money was harder to come by, 
fertilizers imperturbably continued to 
grow. Between 1930 and 1951 value 
added by fertilizer manufacture 
climbed 330% (vs. 495% for medicines 
and drugs, 360% for organic chemi- 
cals). 

Fertilizers, along with synthetic 
fibers, have been voted the most like- 
ly to keep on booming by the Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission. 

From a standing start, when du Pont 
first unveiled nylon, ‘the “miracle fibers” 
have sewed up about 20% of all prod- 
ucts sold to textilers. But for du Pont 
and Chemstrand last month, miracles 
in Orlon and Acrilan were devoutly to 


_ be wished. Big Chemical’s newest syn- 


MONSANTO’S TEXAS CITY: 


thetic, Dacron, is making relatively 
scant headway with weavers in the 
current market. And even this progress 
comes, seemingly, at the expense of 
stablemate Orlon. Priced at around $3,- 
$4 a yard in worsteds, Dacron helped 
depress Orlon combinations, originally 
pegged at $3.65-$3.85, to as low as $2. 
Admits du Pont: “Present acceptance of 
Orlon is not so strong in the worsted 
blends.” 

Despite heavy consumer advertis- 
ing, weavers were confused by a new 
type Orlon breaking on the market 
while they were unacquainted with 
still-mysterious Dacron. Pointing to 
Orlon’s successful debut in sweaters 
and knitwear (there the fiber “is going 
beyond expectations”), du Pont rue- 
fully declared “a certain amount of 
time is required for the trade to re- 
design fabrics.” And though none of 
its staple plants (including rayon, 
acetate, nylon and Orlon) is going at 
capacity, du Pont “regards the future 
outlook as good and expresses every 
confidence in the soundness of the 
Orlon development.” 

Big Chemical’s slack synthetic out- 
put may have underscored how little 
help test tubers could expect from weak 
sisterish textiles (who absorb about 
10% of sales). But it did not dampen 
Chemstrand’s ardor to get its Acrilan 
plant at Decatur, Ala., back in full 
swing. Owned 50-50 (by Monsanto 
and American Viscose), the factory re- 
cently throttled down production, fur- 
loughed virtually all workers. Reason: 
a “technical problem.” Some weavers 
muttered darkly about Acrilan and 





.. . the weak-sisterish textiles started a chain retrenchment 
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CORTISONE SUPPLIER: 
his bile is no longer indispensable 


“fibrillation.” That’s a tendency, they 
say, for finished stuff to break into 
smaller fibers and show white feathers. 
Only its surface can be dyed. 

While Chemstrand juggled formulae, 
partner Monsanto moodily eyed a dou- 
ble earnings dip. The shuttered plant 
was slated to hit a production peak of 
about 30,000,000 pounds (at around 
$1.90 a pound) per year. Basic raw 
material—acrylonitrile—-was being sup- 
plied by Monsanto’s Texas City plant, 
now cut back to “limited production.” 
How deep its retrenchment has been 
Monsanto will not say because of “com- 
petitive reasons.” 

But in still another synthetic direc- 
tion, Monsanto has plenty to talk 
about. Researchers took the wraps off 
a toluene-based Cortisone synthesis. 
A specific for arthritis, Cortisone has 
been in extremely short supply. Merck 
and Schering have been laboriously 
squeezing it out of ox bile, Upjohn 
from progesterone. Though Monsanto 
VP John Gillis says “Cortisone produc- 
tion is never very large,” he promises 
commercial yields “not within three to 
six months but maybe in a year or so.” 

Monsanto blazed its first synthesis 
trail on basic work done by Robert 
Woodward (“licenses are being ar- 
ranged”). The company trimmed its 
original 30-step process to around 17, 
has patented its own work. Though 
“there is a great deal of security on 
these things,” Gillis is “not aware of 
anyone else working along similar lines, 
though Woodward’s processes are 
available to anyone.” 

As cortisoners welcomed a new en- 
try, General Electric’s chemical divi- 
sion and Dow Corning anticipated 
tougher slogging in silicones. Biggest 
in the field, they have found marketing 
tough and costly. Long in pilot plant 
and picking up valuable marketing 
tips, Union Carbide’s Linde Air Prod- 
ucts will soon break ground for full- 
scale operation. . 
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To THE AVERAGE Joe and Jane in a 
plant, the customer is a vague char- 
acter, a target and problem of the 
sales department. With business 
sloughing off in many quarters, with 
inventories reaching a level of con- 
cer, management is giving its em- 
ployees some stiff doses of the facts 
of business life. The theme of the 
current vogue in communications to 
rank-and-filers is that the gravy 
train is reaching the end of the line 
and that competition is becoming 
rough and tough. The consumer, ac- 
cording to the new management 
pitch, is more selective and picking 
and choosing with a keener eye for 
quality and price. 

The bluntness with which some 
companies are talking it up would 
startle old-time management. Not 
atypical of this “let’s not coddle our 
workers” approach is a message 
which recently went to the em- 
ployees of Singer Sewing Machine: 


“Last year more than 150,000 
European-made family machines 
came into this country. Most of them 
have been sold under their own 
names and no effort has been made 
to hide their country of origin as has 
frequently been the case with ma- 
chines imported from Japan. On the 
contrary, advertising literature on 
European-made machines _ contain 
frequent references to ‘Swiss pre- 
cision, “German engineering skill,’ 
and ‘Swedish workmanship.’ 

The low level of wages in Euro- 
pean countries in comparison to the 
wage level in the United States gives 
European manufacturers of sewing 
machines a very real competitive 
advantage in the American market. 
In a business such as ours, the cus- 
tomer is king. He compares quality 
and price of various machines before 
he decides which he will buy. 

The quality of work each of us 
does every day on his job here and 
the efficiency with which he does his 
job has a lot to do with the quality 
and cost of the machines we make 
here which must be sold in competi- 
tion with the machines. of other 
manufacturers.” 


If that is straight from shoulder 
take a gander at this even tougher 
approach taken by the Mullins 
Manufacturing Co. of Warren, Ohio: 


“Let’s lay the cards on the table. 
Mullins must sell enough goods each 
week to pay wages and salaries, pay 
the bills for raw material, buy ma- 
chinery, pay off loans, pay dividends 


Facts of life for workers 





and put some- 
thing away for 
a rainy day. 
This isn’t the- 
ory —this is a 
cold fact. Con- 
ditions have 
changed great- 
ly in 1958, 
making it much more difficult to 


Lawrence Stessin 


gather the huge number of dollars 
needed to keep Mullins healthy 


and to keep all of us working. 


You can help protect your job 
by assisting as follows: The recent 
wage increase you received and the 
steel price increase will cost Mullins 


several million dollars in 1953. Every 


department must absorb its share of 


the amount of effective saving and 
improving production. This is our 


No. 1 project-we must earn our 
pay increase, we must offset the steel 
price boost by saving every dime, 


by working more efficiently. 


Scrap, rework and repair work 
sometimes threaten to eat up all the 


money we receive for a product. 


Greater care and greater attention to 
quality will keep production costs 
down, enable us to win customer 


acceptance. 
Competition is increasing daily. 
Everyone wants to get in the kitchen 


business. An order in the contract 


stamping field is sometimes deter- 


mined by a fraction of a penny. If 
our competition gets the orders their 


employees get the work. Every ef- 
fort you make to keep costs down, 


quality up, delivery on time. is an 


insurance premium on your job.” 

Using the visual instead of the 
written approach, Dictaphone Corp. 
in Bridgeport rounded up a roomful 
of competitors’ products. Then all 
employees in small groups were in- 
vited to visit the display. In talks to 
workers who were looking over the 
competition, management stressed 
the good quality, good workmanship 
of other producers. Question and 
answer periods filled in gaps of 
needed information. 

The scramble for sales led another 
company to go right to the em- 
ployees and ask them to suggest cus- 
tomers for the product they were 
producing. Bonuses were offered for 
tips that paid off. Still another out- 
fit appealed to workers who were 
going on vacation to “say something 
good about the product everywhere 
you go.” 

The pressure for sales is on. And 
workers are being pushed into the 
act. 
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MIAMI’S LITTLE NELL 


SQUINTING out over Miami Beach’s 
hotel-studded Collins Avenue and the 
emerald Gulf Stream beyond last 
month, an enchanted tourist turned to 
his companion, laughed: “I don’t put 
much stock in the travel folders, but 
this place is almost everything they 
said.” In that opinion he is apparently 
not alone. 

In the 90 years since the muzzle 
loaders opened up on Fort Sumter, 
Greater Miami’s (and Florida’s) popu- 
lation growth has whizzed past that of 
all U. S. like a Cadillac 75 in a hurry 
(see chart). In recent years more than 
half this velocity has come from with- 
out— mostly from thin-blooded sun 
seekers driven permanently south by 
White Christmases and bleak winters. 
Like vacationing “snowbirds,” they are 
drawn by the sub-tropical climate from 
which man may have sprung. But sub- 
tropical or no, it’s made habitable by 
electricity. 

As prime beneficiary, $234.6 million 
Florida Power & Light Co. has boosted 
operating revenues 206% since 1943. 
Well above the national average (92%), 
the gain makes FPL one of U.S.’s fast- 
est-sprouting kilowatters.* Over the 
same period, earnings have increased 
217% and to keep ahead of pounding 
demand, the sunshine power plugger 
has sluiced $108 million into new plant 
since 1948. Better than 55% of capacity 
has gone on Florida’s wires during the 
six years since 1946. 

This shows in maintenance costs. In 
the last five years they have steadily 
dwindled from 9% to 6% of operating 
revenues. Average for all U. S. electric 
utilities last year: about 7.3%. 

A long freight jump from northern 
coal pits, Florida Power & Light is no 
closer to natural gas than Ponce de 
Leon was to the fountain of youth. 
Hence Tennessee-born President Mc- 
Gregor Smith fuels his boilers with 
more expensive oil. But because of new 
plant efficiency, Bunker C bills last year 
ran only 17% of gross, just about the 
national average for utility fuel. Added 
boon: labor costs are only 17% of oper- 
ating revenues, a percentage compar- 
able with other southeast power mak- 
ers but slimmer than most. 

All this adds up to an enticing 34% 
ten-year pretax profit margin, but not 


*Northern neighbor oe. Le op Co. 
has grown faster (230%). Other “growth” 
utilities include Pacific Gas “& Electric 
(120%), Southern California Edison 


(121%) and Houston Lighting & Power 
(147%). 


too much investor esteem. At around 
33, FPL is currently going for 11.9 
times earnings. This is below the 13.8 
combined ratio of 14 major utility 
stocks. Probable reason: growth-pinched 
payout (only 45% over 1943-52). Says 
Comptroller Harry Simpson: “We're a 
good little company. A little company 
but getting bigger all the time.” Divi- 
dends are, too. Frozen at seven per 
cent of book value, they have inched 
ahead each year since 1946. “Our board 
of directors,” explains director Simp- 
son, “are a pretty conservative bunch 
of fellows. They figure we ought to pay 
no more than that seven per cent.” 
Dry-humored Simpson peers from be- 
hind rimless spectacles, offers no apol- 
ogy, insists owners know his payout 
intentions are wholly benign: “We get 
very few complaints. It’s cheaper to 
grow as much as you can out of earn- 
ings.” 

Honorary Texas Colonel Simpson 
admits “if you boost your dividend to 
$2 you can make a market for your 
common and maybe push it to around 
$38 or $40.” But he thinks the spread 
between current per share earnings 
($2.84) and dividends ($1.45) and the 
prospect of an increase “could be” 
enough to fan investor ardor for the 
common issue he “may” lay on the 
block next year. Should FPL go to 
market, it will be doing its first equity 
financing since 1951. 


Debt preferred 


Simpson has held.common to a rela- 
tively small piece of capitalization, pre- 
fers debt. Since 1943 debt has averaged 
60.7% of capitalization, surged to a 72% 
high-water mark in °44. But it has 
ebbed each year since. Less daring util- 
ity financial chieftains (and the Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission) like to see 
no more than 50% in debt. But over 
the last five years, FPL has averaged a 
safe enough three times fixed charges. 
Simpson’s prime concern is his “A” 
bond rating: “You go over 60% and you 
lose it. That means another point or 
more in interest and then you've really 
got something.” 

Financial man Simpson declaims 
common flotations “dilute the equity,” 
thinks debt is cheaper. To pay out seven 
per cent on book value “you have to 
make 15%” because of taxes, while in- 
terest charges are taken care of before 
Internal Revenue gets its cut. Since 
1948 book value has soared 113.9%, 
well above most other power pluggers. 
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Even climbing interest rates don’t dim. 


inish Simpson’s affection for mortgages, 
He is sure FPL’s eager-beaver building 
will continue: “If you spread the in- 
crease over the life of your bonds, it’s 
not too bad. And, anyway, we're com- 
mitted. It takes about three years to 
get a plant off the drawing board” and 
on to the high lines. 

Simpson first got on the financial fir. 
ing line back in 1950 when SEC (and 
the “death sentence” act) cut the cord 
which hound FPL to Electric Bond and 
Share (and EB&S subsidiary American 
Power & Light). Previously he had 
dealt only with internal fiscal matters, 
never had to joust with Wall Street 
denizens. Grins Simpson: “We're just 
learning around here. Just amateurs.” 
For amateurs, Simpson & Co. have done 
well. Hungry institutional buyers pri- 
vately snapped up FPL’s last two pre- 
ferred issues (50,000 shares each, Se- 
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FPL AREA GROWTH: : 
no question . . 


ries A and B, 4%%). Most recent block 
(in February) netted $100 a share 
“with a total cost of about $20,000.” 
At the same time earlier-issued 44% cu- 
mulative preferred was going over the 
counter at 96 bid, 99 asked. Chortles 
Simpson: “We don’t drive too hard a 
bargain but we like to get our money 
as cheaply as we can.” The senior equi- 
ties “were only small issues,” says Simp- 
son, “and we thought we'd do better ne- 
gotiating.” Apparently he did. Other 
utilities taking the competitive route 
at around the same time anted up 4.67- 
4.70%. 

FPL’s “amateur” status also stands 
out in its handling of the State Railroad 
and Utilities Commission. Before 1951 
that body handled only public carriers 
while FPL squirmed under regulatory 
thumbs in each of its service communi- 
ties. Shortly after Tallahassee Commis- 
sioners took over, Simpson (“at com- 
pany expense”) shepherded a couple of 
them to New York and round table 
discussions on utility finance. Says 
Simpson: “They were just as new to it 
as ‘we were and we wanted them to 
know the difference between a_ stock 
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certificate and a bond.” Last Spring 
when FPL floated a $15 million 3%% 
mortage issue, one commissioner 
showed up at the public information 
meeting, “in case,” says Simpson, 
“somebody wanted to ask him some 
questions. But nobody did.” 


Place in the sun 


Nor is there any question why Flor- 
ida Power & Light has been able to 
elbow its way into a bigger place in the 
economic sun. Over 1940-’50 state pop- 
ulation growth (46%) was shaded only 
by California (58%) and Arizona (50%). 
And Greater Miami (which generates 
about 50% of FPL’s gross) has been 
outstripped b only three of the Com- 
merce Department’s 200-odd “metro- 
politan areas.” This growth is amply 
reflected in bank debits and deposits. 

Their booster, of course, is tourism. 
According to the State Chamber of 
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NEWCOMERS TO MIAMI: 


Commerce, in ’51 “all types of busi- 
nesses and services” extracted about 
$840 million from winter and summer 
visitors. This “sunshine income” is al- 
most three times the $385 million 
squeezed out of citrus and “other spe- 
cialized crops,” a cut above the $800 
million taken by agricultural processing 
industries. Other economic mainstays— 
phosphate mining, kraft paper—register 
considerably less. 

But industry has been growing, too, 
though it meters only about 7% of FPL 
operating revenue. From 1929 to 1950 
value added by in-state manufacture 
rocketed from $135 to $440 million, a 
gain of 226%. National gain: 193%. Both 
figures are dwarfed by a five-southern- 
state* average of 268%. As president of 
the State Industrial Board, Mac Smith 
can take credit for having lured some 
manufacturing into his bailiwick. A con- 
summate showman, he has taken his 
tale of a “grew-some” state to the hust- 
ings, hunted his industries on a “selec- 
tive” basis. Reason for “selectivity”: 


*Georgia, Louisiana, Tennessee, Ala- 
ama, Mississippi. 
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Florida’s raw materials paucity and 
freight disadvantages. To overcome this 
twin drag and.compete in national 
markets, says Mac Smith, the state must 
shape “ordinary” goods out of “unique” 
native materials or unique products out 
of low-cost materials. About light in- 
dustry, VP Simpson restrains his natural 
enthusiasm: “We like light manufactur- 
ing, but if anything happens [i.e., a 
depression] you lose not only the indus- 
try but the people in it.” 

Should “anything” happen, FPL 
would seem to be sitting pretty. Com- 
mercial and residential loads, tradi- 
tionally more stable than industrial bill- 
ings, register 40% and 48% of gross, 
respectively. National averages: 25% 
and 38%. The $64 question: how stable 
is the tourism on which FPL meters 
are based? Plumps Commercial and 
Research VP Dick Roberts: “Florida’s 
economy is more stable than the U.S.’s, 


. . about one utility's place in the sun 


and Miami's more stable than the 
state’s.” Proof, says Roberts, lies in 
bank debits for 1937-389 (“the second 
deepest depression we ever had”). In 
°87, says he, U.S. debits dipped 13%, 
didn’t pick up their ’87 level till *41. 
“Florida’s dropped only 3% while 
Miami's actually increased 10%. And by 
"41 when the rest of the country got 
back to its 1937 level, we were 75% 
above it.” Admission: bank debits are 
rough and ready general business ac- 
tivity indicators “but there are no 
others available.” 

However rough its prosperity gauges, 
for its emergence as “Vacation- 
land’s” most favored watering spot, 
Miami can thank the Gulf Stream. 
It meanders closer to the Miami-Palm 
Beach area than anywhere else in the 
state. In winter, prevailing easterlies 
waft the Stream’s warmth across Miami 
to the west coast. In summer they 
sweep the Atlantic’s cooler-than-land 
temperatures in the same direction. 
The Gold Coast is kissed by easterlies 
all year, the northern part of the state 
for only three months (September- 
December). For “snowbirds” this cli- 
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matic conspiracy means warmer winters 
and cooler summers the farther south 


. they flit. And for Miamians, it means 


sales talk: “Higher average minimum 
temperatures than anywhere else in the 
U.S.; highest average January tempera- 
tures, highest percentage of visual fly- 
ing weather in Florida,” and so on. 


For stockholders, a club 


FPL stockholders get some of this 
drumbeating in their annual report, but 
it’s mostly incidental music. Like most 
kilowatters, Power & Light’s annual 
accounting is keyed to well-scored fact. 
More unusual is its “sunshine service” 
club into which all owners (complete 
with membership card) are sworn. 
Standing offer: plant tours and “any- 
thing we can do for you when you 
come to Florida—just let us know.” One 
shareholder's daughter, recalls lank 
Secretary Malcolm MacDonald, “landed 
in one end of town and her bags at 
the other when her hotel reservations 
got fouled up. A couple of phone 
calls,” says he, “got her straightened 
out.” 

Harry Simpson plies “large stock- 
holders” (1,000 shares or better) with 
the same kind of personalized atten- 
tion, “tries to see as many as he: can 
every year.” One owner whom Simp- 
son prefers not to see is James Fuller, 
a “professional minority stockholder.” 
In 1951 FPL asked stockholders to kill 
cumulative voting. They obediently 
axed it by a 96%-to-4% count. Last year, 
says Simpson, “stockholder Fuller sent 
us and the SEC a letter saying he was 
going to offer a resolution for cumula- 
tive voting.” Simpson bustled up to 
the SEC, asked “How come? It was 
just voted out.” SEC thumbed its rule 
book, said as long as the minority 
polled three percent of the vote, they 
could bring the question up for a 
rehash. They did and were again voted 
down, 96% to 4%. Groans Simpson: 
“As long as that rule is in effect and 
they get three per cent, they can keep 
offering that resolution till you and I 
are on our fourth set of false teeth.” 
Still, Fuller came up with at least one 
suggestion that drew no fire from Simp- 
son: “You fellows are doing a good 
job. I think you ought to get a raise.” 


For labor, a dicker 


FPL operating employees last month 
figured they ought to get a raise, too, 
continued dickering for a contract to 
replace one which expired in April. 
Besides bucking for an unspecified but 
“substantial” pay boost, chief union 
negotiator Bryce D. Wager turned a 
wary eye on hired hands FPL wants 
taken out of his bargaining unit. Com- 
pany claim: that the men are super- 
visors and, under Taft-Hartley, barred 
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I. ELECTRIC UTILITY LINEUP, 1943-1952 


Book Funded Debt Net Income Pretax 
Value eS on Profit Dividend 
Grewth Capitalization Book Value on Sales Payout 
Paeific Gas & Electric —11.09% 48.7% 7.5% 36.4% 86.8% 
Detroit Edison ........ 8.9 47.9 6.60 24.9 74.5 
Commonwealth Edison 23.8 45.9 6.65 $2.6 77.2 
Consolidated Edison —12.9 39.3 49 $2.03 80.0 
Consumers Power ..... 170.0 47.7 12.3 32.02 76.2 
Boston Edison ........ 75 36.6 5.9 22.6 89.4 
Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric, Light & Power. . 20.2 46.3 9.4 34.4 78.4 
Philadelphia Electric .. 82.8° 47.9 11.9° 85.16 72.7 
Niagara Mohawk Powert 9.8 51.8 13.4 $2.4 75.0 
American Gas & 
Electric§ ........... 51.7 52.7 14.9 33.8 51.4 
Public Service Electric 
SD a ow iwin c bok abt —13.9 47.3 7.9 35.24 69.7 
Illinois Powerf ........ 70.7 53.4 14.4 $2.1 $2.4 
Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating ........ 31.9 415 10.3 $2.8 72.5 
Florida Power & Light|| 113.9 60.7 14.0 34.1 45 
Southern California 
Meee: . coe. 43.0 44.8 8.8 42.2 7L5 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 
* 1946-’52. + Book value growth, funded debt as % of capitalization, net on 
book value, 1949-52; payout ’50-’52; pretax profit, °46-"52. { Book value growth, 
net on book value, 1945-52. § Pretax profit, 1945-52. || Book value growth, net 








THE UTILITIES, sanctuaries of timid 
money and the safe return, are now 
pacing industrial growth. 

Outstanding growth-payout combina- 
tion is Pacific Gas and Electric, most 
favored by investors. Ranging just be- 
low it in investor esteem are the big 
city utilities—Detroit Edison, Chicago’s 
Commonwealth Edison, New York's 


Consolidated Edison, Boston Edison. 
Those at the bottom of the price/earn- 
ings list have shown more growth than 
those at the top (column 1). Two pos- 
sible reasons for their low market es- 
tate: (1) Florida, Cleveland and 
Southern California don’t sound very 
growthy to investors, (2) their dividend 
payouts are a shade lower. 








II. ELECTRIC UTILITY RANKING, BASED ON 1943-1952 
Fun Debt Market 
Book As%of Netin- Pretax Price 
Value Capitali- comeon Profit Dividend per $i of Composite 
Growth zation Book Value on Sales Payout Earnings Ranking 

Pacific Gas & Electric.. 13 ll ll 2 2 $16.8 6 (tie) 
Detroit Edison ........ 11 9 13 14 8 16.0 15 
Commonwealth Edison . 8 5 12 g 5 15.5 6 (tie) 
Consolidated Edison ... 14 2 15 12 8 15.1 13 
Consumers Power ..... 1 8 4 13 6 14.5 2 (tie) 
Boston Edison ........ 12 l 14 15 1 14.2 10 
Consolidated Gas, Elec- 

tric, Light & Power.. 9 6 8 5 4 14.0 2 (tie) 
Philadelphia Electric .. 6 9 5 8 9 13.7 2 (tie) 
Niagara Mohawk Power. 10 12 3 10 7 13.6 9 
American Gas & 

Mapes 3... 4 18 7 7 13 13.3 11 (tie) 
Public Service Electric 

NE Ata aias'' so ware 15 7 10 3 12 13.2 14 
Illinois Power ......... 8 14 1 11 15 13.1 11 (tie) 
Cleveland Electric 

Illuminating ........ 7 3 6 8 10 12.3 5 
Florida Power & Light.. 2 15 2 6 14 11.9 6 (tie) 
Southern California 

SEEN. <n o's nit o's 5 4 9 1 11 10.9 1 

Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price/earnings ratio as 
reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns 
to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 








from toe union. Wager's 
“They're trying to weaken the bargaim 
ing unit.” Wager recently quit FPL 
after 13 years for his union post, says 
the company is “as good a place ag 
any to work.” : 

Shortly after the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers and 
FPL got down to cases, a cable 
snapped, whipped into a newly in- 
stalled transformer. Says VP Dick 
Roberts: “The transformer just pro- 
tected the hell out of itself and in doing 
so cut the power off all over the 
County.” Roberts, trapped at a Lion's 
Club meeting, was frog-marched into 
an impromptu Kangaroo Court. “What 
happened?” snarled the prosecutor, 
“With the power off,” quipped Roberts, 
“nothing can happen.” 

Most people thought a strike had 
been called until Secretary MacDonald 
handed newsmen the facts. During 
the half-hour blackout, powerless water 
coolers, generators and elevators (one 
got hung up on the 14th floor of the 
Biscayne Building) mocked Miamians, 
Conditioned by the “growing pains” of 
inadequate sewerage and perpetually 
dug-up streets, most took the blow in 
stride. Mrs. N. T. Johnson did not. 
When the water pumps conked out, 
she was caught in the bathtub, sat 
glaring at a gasping spigot. Moans she: 
“I'm tired of this situation. I’m tired of 
Florida Power & Light.” 


The days of Little Nell 

To PR-conscious Mac Smith, this cry 
has the ring of old times when virtually 
everybody in Miami was “tired” of 
FPL. A merger of 50-odd smaller kilo- 
watters, the “power company” was 
thrown together by Electric Bond and 
Share during the real estate boom of 
the 20s when deeds were turning over 
faster than popcorn at a double feature 
and “Moon over Miami” meant pie in 
the sky. By 1932 even Miamians were 
convinced it was just green cheese. 
Pricked by the discovery that consti- 
tuents were shelling out “about three 
times” the national rate for their elec- 
tricity, Mayor E. G. Sewell rammed 
through an ordinance that pared FPL 
rates by a third. Bloody but unbowed, 
FPL stormed into court. The ordinance 
was ruled valid. FPL appealed. 

While the lawyers knocked heads, 
Miami quit paying for street lighting 
and hydrant service (FPL owned the 
water system) and the utility quit 
paying taxes. In 1937 there was some 
tentative haggling. The City wanted 
$900,000 in back taxes, offered to buy 
the water works. FPL was willing (“at 
the right price”), also wanted $18 
million in due bills, $1.2 million to 
cover a deficit from operating Miami 
street cars, $150,000 for a bus garage 
it had built. 
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For newsmen, the brawl made plenty 
of copy. One local weekly, recalls Dick 
Roberts, featured a cartoon character 
called “Little Nell.” “I guess she was 
first designed to give Miamians the 
‘nside story’ on one another,” says he, 
“but when the trouble started, almost 
every day she’d say something about 
the Power Company. Like ‘what com- 
pany went to such and such a street 
where there was a sick child and shut 
of the lights.”” By extension, FPL 
became “Little Nell” to Miamians. 

Nowadays when VP Roberts walks 
down Flagler Street he has to answer 
as many hellos as a small-town mayor. 
Some are followed by a laughing 
“How’s Little Nell?” This is probably 
as good an indication as any of how 
far Little Nell has come since drawly 
McGregor Smith ambled to her rescue 
in 38. 


Sportshirt public relations 


Relaxed as a dozing cat, sport-shirted 
Smith lounges around his office after 
lunch, no longer takes off to rest his 
plaguey ulcers. If his stock in trade is 
mostly corn, it’s applied pragmatically 
with the gimlet eye of a Boston banker. 
As an FPL VP, Smith was flung into 
the 1938 bargaining over the head of 
President Hanks by Electric Bond & 
Share management. An _ outlander 
(from Louisiana Power & Light, an- 
other EB&S property) he sweet-talked 
his way into a package settlement in 
less than a year. FPL picked up $5 
million on the water works, $600,000 
in back bills, promptly anted up $3.5 
million on the City-won rate rebate. 
On the hook for $2.5 million in libel 
suits, FPL settled out of court for about 

7,500. 

But true to character, Little Nell ran 
into other difficulties. In 1941 when 
FPL applied the $5 million water 
system payment to preferred arrears 
($6 million), SEC turned thumbs 
down. It wasn’t ’till 1950 that FPL 
emerged from that agency's wringer, 
assets lighter by $34 million. All water, 
said SEC. With retirement reserves up 
by $7 million, FPL was cut loose from 
E B & §S, forced to fend for itself. 

In reshaping Little Nell into Nice 
Nelly, Mac Smith and his aides have 
infiltrated a host of civic organizations. 
Their efforts are buttressed by gim- 
micks that range from free bottle 
warmers for new mothers (electric, of 
course) to a subsidized male quartet. 
Only one of the foursome is an FPLer 
—a meter reader, who spends much 
time in the cellar but sings tenor. None 
of this hoopla distracts Mac Smith from 
his primary aim: “Good service, a 
reasonable return for the company and 
the stockholders.” 

In 1946, with the economy straining 
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under the leash of price controls, Smith 
peered into the future and saw Old 
Bogey Inflation down the’ trail. His 
solutions: a rate reduction, then an 
“inflation adjustment clause.” Says VP 
Dick Roberts: “Yes, I suppose the 
reduction was a consideration in getting 
the adjustment clause.” The formula 
allowed him to boost base rates a half 
per cent for each one per cent rise in 
the price of Bunker C. Mac Smith 
warily watched o” prices double in two 
years. Other power pluggers, caught in 
the squeeze, began to wail. So did 
Miamians. Recalls Smith: “It was bad. 
The formula wasn’t as equitable as we 
hoped it would be. And they were 
saying that Wall Street owned the 
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MAC SMITH: 
nobody is laughing at his future 


Power Company and it owned Standard 
Oil and we were raising the price of 
oil.” 

Solution: another formula, this time 
based on the Commerce Department's 
“non-farm commodities” index and fuel 
prices. Says Smith: “I came up to the 
office about five o'clock one morning 
and tried them out. They fit.” For each 
one per cent fuel boost, FPL base rates 
go up one-eighth per cent. Ditto for 
each similar index rise. Each year since 
the. new formula came in, FPL base 
rates have climbed (20.7% in 48, 14.6% 
last year. The formula (plus ever- 
increasing loads) may be one reason 
why Little Nell over the last five years 
has been able to post a better than 
average 6% return on net property. 
Power-hungry residential customers 
help, too. Last year they burned an 
average of 2,558 kilowatt hours each 
at an average charge of 3.29c. National 
averages: 2,169 and 2.77c, respectively. 

Also well above average is FPL’s 
vulnerability to hurricanes (yearly 
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odds: one in seven). Over 1930-52 
the company lost almost $7 million in 
storm damage. Prior to *49 it recovered 
about $2.3 million in insurance checks. 
In that year Little Nell dropped its 
Lloyds insurance. Reason: high costs. 
Quips Harry Simpson: “At those. rates 
the only good thing that could have 
happened to us was to get wiped out 
completely.” Simpson has been build- 
ing his own hurricane kitty. It now 
totals close to $4 million, has been 
fattened in the last couple of years 
by annual charges of $720,000 against 
operations. 

Still another dark cloud hovers over 
FPL’s income sheet. Commercial loads 
(hotels alone meter about 20% of 
operating revenue) slump when “snow- 
birds” beat their way northward in 
April. Consolation: over the last ten 
years “summer business has been grow- 
ing faster than winter.” 

Air conditioning has pushed up sum- 
mer loads, too. Miami Beach hotel 
fronts are pocked with cooler boxes. 
Each ton of residential capacity, 
according to Dick Roberts, adds about 
$10 per month to billings. While air 
conditioning cools summer _ tourists, 
what draws them to Miami in the first 
place is that “piggy bank vacation” 
lure. Roberts admits summer visitors 
are probably more recession-vulnerable 
than the winter carriage trade. A tip- 
conscious bell boy puts it more suc- 
cinctly: “It’s better in summer than it 
used to be. The tips are smaller. But 
winter, man, that’s when were really 
stepping in high cotton.” 

But for FPL, in winter’s “high cot- 
ton” lurks at least one boll weevil. 
On top of peak commercial and _ resi- 
dential demands, any temperature drop 
superimposes heating loads. Growls 
Roberts: “Everybody gets cold at once 
and they all rush for the electric range 
or plug in heating devices.” Overloads 
pop transformers. Building enough 
capacity to meet this “couple of hun- 
dred hours a year” demand doesn't 
make economic sense, and FPL tries to 
steer customers into heating with oil. 
Says handsome general manager Bob 
Fite: “It would be like trying to finance 
a 100-room hotel. You go out and tell 
them you're going to use only 40 of 
the rooms most of the year and all of 
them maybe only a couple of days. 
They'd laugh at you.” 

But nobody is laughing at FPL’s 
future. Projecting current population 
growth, Dick Roberts figures system 
capacity will have to be boosted 900,- 
000 kilowatts by 1962 at an estimated 
cost of $332 million. And for con- 
genital optimist Roberts, its a lead pipe 
cinch: “As long as they don’t shut off 
the sun or cut off our climate, we're 
going to keep right on growing.” 
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VINYL LINES 

“, . « properties of polyvinyl,” says a 
Firestone sales bulletin, “are of great 
importance in its fabrication. It can be 
formed under heat and pressure and 
can be welded . . . machined, drilled, 
sawed, punched, stamped, embossed 
and cemented without difficulty.” The 
enthusiasm runs through the rubber in- 
dustry. For growth, polyvinyls and sis- 
ter chemicals are the bright hopes of 
the 1950s. 

The exciting potential of plastics has 
been household talk since War II. And 
their commercial possibilities are rated 
almost unlimited by the denizens of 
Wall Street: big chemicals with tubes- 
full of synthetics (du Pont, Dow, 
Union Carbide, Monsanto) stand out at 
15-20 times earnings. Similarly, the 
Big Four tiremakers do not appear to 
be rated by tire output or synthetic 
rubber capacities. Their order of mar- 
ket popularity matches exactly their 
respective participation in the chemi- 
cals and plastics sideshow, as best esti- 
mates can gauge it. 

Smallest of the Four, B. F. Goodrich 
has gone down on the Big Board from 
80 to 63. Still, Goodrich sells at 
7.7 times its most recent earnings— 
$8.17 for the 12 months through June. 
U. S. Rubber, industry's third in sales, 
has rated second all year; latest read- 
ing at 24, on June’s twelvemonth $4.61 
net, gives a price/earnings ratio of 5.2. 
Firestone has profits up to $11.38 for 
the year to June; at 56, its price/earn- 
ings ratio is 4.9. 


Goodyear, by far the industry's 


biggest, ran net up to $9.83 for the 
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GOODYEAR’S THOMAS: 





same twelvemonth; at 46, its ratio is 
4.7. 

In Akron’s supersecret atmosphere— 
duplicated in the vertical section of 
Rockefeller Center housing U. S. Rub- 
ber—revelation of Big Four chemicals 
statistics would hang any employee un- 
wise enough to tell. Reason: each tire 
titan regards his operation as un- 
equaled, fears that bits and pieces of 
his plastics record, if divulged, would 
provide everyone else with the key to 
his methods and future. The fear is 
enough to keep rubber’s fiscal blue- 
prints well back in the safe. 

But some of the jigsaw pieces are 
obvious: With them and other supposi- 
tions based on fact, Forses took a 
gamble at segregating the Big Four’s 
chemicals ventures. The findings back 
up Wall Street’s judgment: Of Good- 
rich total sales last year ($624 million), 
$150 million or 24% was from chemi- 
cals, probably $115 million of it plas- 
tics. For U. S. Rubber, total sales 
($850 million) contained $130 million 
or 15% in chemicals, some $55 million 
of which was plastics. Firestone’s $965 
million revenues were fattened by $115 
million in chemicals (12%), $60 million 
of that plastics. Goodyear did 11% of 
its $1,138 million business in chemicals, 
or $125 million. Of this total, its plas- 
tic business accounted for an estimated 
$75 million, or some 60%. 

Market evaluation, as shown in price/ 
earnings ratios, follows these percent- 
ages of volume perfectly. It also paral- 
lels closely a factor ferreted. from 
Forses fractionator of the decade 1948- 
52 (see Forses, June 1, p. 20): net 
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GOODYEAR VINYL “SILO” ON MINNESOTA F 
some day the chemicals may overshadow the tires 


income as a percentage of book value, 
Ten-year return on investment for the 
Big Four runs like this: Goodrich 14.8%, 
U. S. 14.7%, Gooclyear 14.1%, Firestone 
14.0%. The order of profit-taking is due 
in no small way to the amount of plas. 
tics and chemicals business, where mar- 
gins are higher than in tiremaking. 

Most of the chemical output of these 
four companies is in plastic raw ma- 
terials, except for U. S. Rubber, whose 
agricultural chemicals line overshadows 
the vinyls. Administratively, their test- 
tubes are aligned alike as corporate 
divisions — Goodrich’s as the BFG 
Chemical Co., U. §. Rubber’s as Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division, Goodyear’s 
Chemical Products Division, and the 
Firestone Plastics Company. As their 
dominant production, groupwise, is 
plastics, so the overwhelming plastic 
output is in polyvinyls. 

Vinyls encompass a tremendous fam- 
ily of plastics of varying specification. 
Basically, the vinyls divide between 
unplasticized vinyls (like the rigid ma- 
terial, Exon, which the Firestone re- 
port describes) and plasticized or elas- 
tomeric vinyls. Most of the Big Four's 
output is of the flexible vinyls trade- 
named Geon by pioneering Goodrich, 
Pliovic by Goodyear, Velon by Fire 
stone, and Marvinol by U. S. Rubber. 

These are largely sold in resin forms 
for outside processing. All make sheet- 
ing or solids with the same physical 
characteristics. Plasticized vinyl prod- 
ucts are the shower curtains, furniture 
fabrics and garden hose well known for 
water repellency, strength, flexibility. 

Resins are sold to plastics fabricators 
(sometimes within the parent corpora- 
tion) at list prices of 38-40c per pound, 


in 50 Ib. sacks. Vinyl resins look like | 
crystalline, in 


natural resins—white, 
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small particles. By Commerce Depart- 
ment tally, 1952 raw vinyl production 
counted 431,000,000 pounds. Modern 
Plastics estimates that of this, over 
300,000,000 pounds were produced by 
Goodrich and Union Carbide’s Bake- 
lite. This year’s first four-months’ rate 
was guesstimated by Modern Plastics 
at 178,500,000 pounds, with vinyl 
resin sales some 5,200,000 less than 
at. 
# But to gauge dollar volume, even 
the trade magazine admits it can’t be 
sure. Sighs a staffman: “Keeping up 
with prices actually paid is a rat race.” 
If Goodrich 1952 sales were 100,000,- 
000 pounds, an average 30c price 
would yield $30 million vinyl volume 
for BFG — probably conservative, and 
admittedly picked out of the air. And 
Goodrich’s gross from sales of manu- 
factured plastic sheeting, film and 
products would triple that figure. John 
Hoover, BFG Chemicals president, 
typifies the secrecy policy in a flat state- 
ment: “I'll agree were biggest among 
the big rubber companies in vinyls— 
but beyond that you'll have to guess.” 

Most of BFG’s Geon goes into its 
Koroseal sheeting made by both inde- 
pendents and Goodrich itself. Final 
products for the market are also made 
by both. BFG makes other resins, too. 
is heavy in rubber chemicals with its 
Goodrite line of resistors, accelerators, 
anti-oxidants. U. S. concentrates more 
on farm chemicals, vying with du Pont, 
American Cyanamid and others with 
fungicides Spurgon, Figon, pestkiller 
Aramite, weedkiller Alanap, countless 
more; among its non-vinyl resins is 
polyester Vibrin, experimental car body 
substance. Added to Goodyear vinyl 
resin and film output is heavy Pliofilm 
production (a rubber latex), Neolite 
footwear (an elastimer blend), rubber- 
based paints. Hardest-pushed plastic 
for Firestone is Velon filament—an ex- 
truded vinyl yarn woven into fabric— 
which goes from resin to printed sheet 
at Firestone’s Pottstown plant. 

With 1951-52’s average polyvinyl 
output (450,000,000 Ibs.) expected to 
be doubled by 1955, and with entire 
plastics output due to jump to 4,600,- 
000,000 Ibs. in two years, the Big Four 
are spreading their chemicals base 
wider. Firestone announced a $6 mil- 
lion expansion for Pottstown. U. S. 
Rubber expects a new vinyls layout to 
raise yield to 50,000,000 pounds. 
Goodyear’s stretch is well over last 
years, with new products coming out 
almost weekly. Goodrich has seven 
cheinical plants now going, is adding 
an eighth for $6 million at Calvert 
City, Ky. Says a Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Association man: “Some day, 
chemicals may overshadow tires for 
these companies.” 
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MOVIE MAKERS LINEUP 


In AN Omaha theater a woman patron 
flounced up the aisle and into the man- 
ager's office. “I don’t get any third di- 
mension,” she complained, “these pola- 
roid glasses are no good.” After wiping 
the lenses clean, the manager handed 
them back with a word of advice: 
“When you eat buttered popcorn, keep 
your hands off the glasses.” To help 
investors get a clearer view of the six 
major movie makers equities, FoRBES 
matched the market popularity of each 
(as evidenced by price-earnings ratios) 
against five standard irivestment cri- 
teria, averaged for ten years. 

Although tied for low on the finan- 
cial record for 1943-1952, Columbia 
and Loew’s rank one, two in investor 
esteem. Columbia’s relatively small 
capitalization (only 670,669 shares out- 
standing) may be one reason for its 
top market position. Success of “big 
ticket” picture “From Here To Eter- 
nity” may have investors nibbling, too. 
Loew’s, statistically distinguished only 
for payout, is probably prized for that 
very reason, last year’s dividend cut 
notwithstanding. 

But on past performance, Paramount 
is paramount. Like other integrated out- 
fits, PXN had to shuck off theatre hold- 


ings because of anti-trust pressure, De- 


MOVIES 


spite that amputation, President Barney 
Balaban’s book value growth is sub- 
stantial. Like Paramount, Twentieth 
Century boasts a good operating ratio, 
sports top ranking return on_ book 
value. 


NEW DIMENSION FOR 
CINERAMA 


FOR MOVIE MAKERS, the Department of 
Justice ukase to split theater holdings 
from production-distribution spelled 
shaky earnings. Warner Brothers, for 
instance, spun off its houses in June. 
Last month it reported a first-quarter 
net of $79,000—well below “integrated” 
net of the year before. But Cinerama, 
Inc., first big entry in the 3D sweep- 
stakes, is also first big exception to the 
divorce rule. Last month Cinerama got 
a new owner and an infusion of much 
needed cash. 

Stanley Warner Theatres Corp. got 
U.S. approval to buy up Cinerama 
Inc.’s production and exhibition rights 
from parent company Cinerama Pro- 
ductions. Paying over $2.5 million, 
SW picked up a 35% interest (70,000 
shares) of the 3Der at about $3.60 per 
share. 

Cinerama over the counter goes 
around 3% bid, 3% asked. 

Though first in the three-ply field, 





I. MOVIE MAKERS LINEUP, 1943-1952 


Book Current Net Income Pretax 

Value Assets to on Profit Dividend 

Growth Liabilities Book Value on Sales Payout 
Columbia ........... 84.2% 74 8.8% 7.9% 19.2% 
Ws ois Ss bd eli 22.2 4.2 7.7 10.8 70.7 
Twentieth Century ... 69.6 3.3 17.0 14.40 44.7 
Paramount .......... 164.9 6.6 11.6 14.45 66.9 
Universal ........... 57.7 4.4 12.0 9.9 38.8 
Warner Brothers ..... 95.0 2.5 9.0 11.2 50.6 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 








Book Current 
Value 


Columbia ........ 8 1 
PSS PPE 6 4 
Twentieth Century. 4 5 
Paramount ....... 1 2 
Universal ........ 5 8 
Warner Brothers .. 2 6 





to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 








Net In- 
Assets to come on 
Growth Liabilities Book Value 
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Il. MOVIE MAKERS RANKING, BASED ON 1943-1952 


Market 
Pretax Divi- Price 
Profit dend per $1 of Composite 
on Sales Payout Earnings Ranking 
6 6 $21.3 5 (tie) 
4 1 13.3 5 (tie) 
2 4 10.4 3 
1 2 9.9 1 
5 5 7.8 4 
3 3 48 3 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price/earnings ratio as 
reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns 
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Cinerama began shipping. water when . 
the majors came up with 3D systems 
of their own. Heavyweight competition 
not only dried up exhibitors’ interest in 
Cinerama, but capital sources as well. 
With the Stanley Warmer chain as a 
possible outlet, Cinerama may find 
more breathing space. And for Warner 
Brothers, the acquisition by Stanley 
Warner could mean another weapon 
for its 3D armory. Warner may can 
SW’s first three-ply film. Like other 
majors it showed early and more than 
passing interest in the system. 


ACTION AT RKO 


Casinc the movie stocks last month, 
one broker flashed the buy sign. His 
reasoning: Most are so depressed, the 
only way they can go is up. On at least 
one issue, it seemed investors had taken 
his advice. Normally small potatoes 
volumewise, RKO in three successive 
days bounded from 300 to 20,000 to 
26,000 shares, then backslid almost to 
normalcy. Eyeing the smoke, Wall 
Street rumor mongers attributed the 
fire behind it to majority stockholder 
(26% of outstanding) Howard Hughes. 

Last February “erratic genius” 
Hughes took back from 35-year-old 
wonder boy Ralph Stolkin and com- 
rades (see Forses, Dec. 15, 1952, p. 
23) the block of stock he “sold” them 
and control of the company. They 
scurried off the board because of a 
thunderclap of unfavorable publicity. 
In taking back his stock, Hughes also 
took a neat $1.3 million profit, mostly 
the syndicate’s forfeited down payment. 
And in deficit-riddled RKO’s latest mar- 
ket flurry, some brokers see still another 
of chairman Howard Hughes’ profit- 
turning gambits. 

Scraggly-moustached Hughes, they 
theorize, is tightening his grip on the 
company prior to making minority 
stockholders an offer. Their hunch: that 
Hughes would try for 90% of outstand- 
ing common, then merge RKO and its 
horrendous losses ($10.1 million last 
year and still running in the red) with 
privately-held Hughes Tool Company, 
come up with a fat tax loss carryback. 
Says one trader: “You see it’s quite 
logical.” 

Others smell liquidation in the air or 
outright sale. That may be. But even 
old filmland and ticker tape alley hands 
are rumor prone as a “boot” seaman at 
his first muster. As usual, Howard 
Hughes is “out of town” to newsmen, 
and RKO has no comment. Is Hughes 
moving behind the scenes? Are brokers 
chasing a straw man? Or has a rich 
spinster in North Platte developed a 
yen for a low-priced (3%) movie stock? 
For the answers to these questions, in- 
vestors will have to wait for the next 
reel of action at RKO. 
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BIG GUN 


U.S. MASS RETAILING has a satisfactory 
look. Coin machines here, for instance, 
have skyrocketed sales 100% since War 
II. Still, their $1,500 million reve- 
nues (from both in and out of super- 
marts) accounted for less than 1% of 
national retail volume. Selling’s big 
guns — the supermarkets — last year 
bracketed 44% of all retail food sales 
(1945: 27%). Food chains rang up 39% 
of all chain store volume, showed a 
twelvemonth gain of 8.2% vs. all retail- 
ing’s 3.6%. As big grocers prudently 
shucked little stores and built big ones 
(see Forses, Sept. 1, p. 16), their 
chains were lifting sales 10% over 1952. 


AMERICAN AUTUMN 


In PHILADELPHIA, city of brotherly love, 
$110 million American Stores went into 
its annual autumn loving brother act. 
Last fall, American’s customers col- 
lected coupons toward a $12 utensils 
set. This year, sales director Spencer 
Heaney bought a 40,000 block of Vil- 
lanova-Georgia football tickets. Patrons 
at 144 Philadelphia area supermarkets 
got a free seat (list: $2.60) with every 
$10 bagful of groceries. 

Last year such hoopla—together with 
conventional food chain administering 
that included closing 162 old stores and 
adding six supers for a total 787 out of 
1,289 American units (vs. 1951’s 
1,408 )—pressured volume up 4% to a 
record $542 million. Since openings- 
closings tack non-recurring costs to 
operations, earnings managed but $3.90 
vs. $3.88. But this year, American was 
moving faster with July’s four-months’ 
sales ($197 million), 12% over 1952. 

Like the nation; American sprouted 
in Philly, ivied in four directions. But 
in 35 years, expansion has been de- 
liberate, stretches north to Syracuse, 
south to Baltimore, west to Johnstown, 
east to the Jersey coast. American also 
runs an island of Nu-Way Markets and 
Danahy-Faxon outlets at Buffalo. 
Grown to 517 in 1941 from 133 in 
1938, the chain’s supers (called “Acme 
stores”) have since been increased by 
52%. Little stores numbered 2,283 in 
1938, are now down to 502. 

American Prexy William Park has 
seeded $41 million in new or renovated 
plant since 1948. But depreciation and 
amortization over the five years brought 
only $16 million on original costs, led 
to bank borrowings: $15 million in 
1947, $10 million in 1950. The long- 
term debt, payable starting next year, 
about equals current liabilities. But it 
still leaves ASC owners with a humping 
$46.61 book value (stock price: 48), 
up 96% from 1942. Fourth-biggest food 
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chain saleswise, American’s equity gain 
equals that of the supermarket Big 
Three (whose coast-to-coast, border-to. 
border empires dwarf Acme’s tight 
little islands): over the same decade, 
Great A & P Tea book value grew 93%, 
Safeway Stores 105%, Kroger 96%. 

While sprouting apace with industry, 
American’s chain held the smallest links 
among bigtime food retailers. A & P's 
4,583 units averaged $820,000 volume 
each in 1952. Safeway’s sales-per-store 
were $800,000, Kroger’s $560,000. 
Average for the nine top chains: $786,- 
000 per unit. Park averaged $420,000, 
is still pruning small units. 

PR-conscious Park keeps Philly in- 
formed on his growth. Besides the loca] 
publicity attending every supermarket 
dedication, he has broadcast high 
claims since his new bakery-warehouse 
achieved full-scale operation last year: 
“World’s largest automatic cake and 
bread bakery and the largest grocery 
warehouse ever constructed.” Two 
years a-building, costing over $2 mil- 
lion, spreading 500,000 square feet 
under one roof, the Philadelphia 
facility rivals for efficiency even the 
three “distribution centers” lately hul- 
laballooed by his bigger Jersey com- 
petitors, Safeway Stores. 


HEYDAY AT SAFEWAY 

Tor FISCAL NEWs- among food chains 
this year is Lingan Allen Warren’s $338 
million galaxy of 2,092 Safeway stores. 
Although the name implies surety for 
shoppers, investors also think it apt: 
40% of all grocery shares traded on 
NYSE and ASE have been Safeway 
common (2,874,651 outstanding). And 
SA has bucked Wall Street bears to 
score a 32-to-39 gain since January 1. 
At year’s halfway mark the reason was 


published: $788 million sales for 24 | 


weeks was 7.6% up on 1952; profit of 
$6.19 million was a clanging 124% 
ahead—per share, a big $1.83 vs. 78c. 

Once a Viriginia timber broker, War- 
ren credited the leap to “freedom from 
controls.” He had spent 1952 sparring 
with FTC, OPS and Federal courts 
(see Forses, June 1, 1952, p. 15) over 
interpretations of the Capehart Amend- 
ment and the price peg on pork. With 
vain persistence Warren battled the 
bureaus down to the Fair Deal's last 
lameduck quack, led hallelujahs whet 
Ike’s broom brushed OPS last spring. 
Since then, food tags have risen 4 
notch. But credit for Safeway’s sales 
surge is really due the blossoming 
operations of the 11 new supers opened 
in 1953, 81 last year, 262 in 1951. 
(In the two and a half years, 323 old 
shops were boarded up.) 


Forbes 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


THE FARMER TAKES A PAUSE 


Last MONTH, 22,500,000 U.S. farmers 
squinted upward for signs of harvest- 
heralding September rains. Equally 
anxious, 1,600 farm equipment manu- 
facturers eyed parched production 
schedules. Through July, tractor out- 
put slumped 12% from 1952. Imple- 
ment & Tractor expects 1958's total 
new fleet to reach 375,000—150,000 
below the 1948-52 average. Shipments 
of all farm machinery for the first 
seven months totted up to $1,391 mil- 
lion, 14% off year-ago’s $1,623 million 
pace. 

Cutbacks were sharp. International 
Harvesters May 1 payroll (67,000) 
dwindled to 57,700 by Labor Day. 
Deere and Minneapolis-Moline lopped 
outgo and workforce by hundreds each. 
Case’s John Brown said production was 
off 25% with “comparable employee 
cutbacks.” Oliver’s King McCord re- 
ported a 50% slash. Pinched but broad- 
based, Caterpillar and Allis-Chalmers 
shuffled idled workers to non-farm 
diesel and dynamo lines. 

Wall Street had most tractor stocks 
at 1953 lows. Six-month earnings had 
given rise to hopes for possible 
recovery: Deere at $1.89 ws. $2.50, 
A-C at $3.38 vs. $4.05, Harvester up 
to $1.72 from $1.66. But the early 
third-quarter reports shouted gloom 
last month: Minneapolis-Moline slid to 
55c vs. $1.50, Oliver squeezed 638c vs. 
$2.05. And the slump was on. 

Industry apologists were quick to 
cite “factors:” (1) Last year was 
“abnormally high” because farmers 
scare-bought to beat the steel lapse; 
(2) this year was running behind 
because big-ticket tools (combines, 
harvesters, balers) had gone begging 


BALION DOLLARS 


in the dust-dry Southwest; (3) post- 
war dealers in their first buyers’ market 
had not yet learned the hard sell. But 
these answers overlooked a more em- 
bracing item: 1952 equipment sales 
had already started a downtrend, were 
14.9% off 1951. 

Farm income was off. Distractingly, 
cash marketing receipts last year had 
reached an all-time high: $33,417 mil- 
lion—trebling 1941’s prewar peak. But 
commodity prices hit the skids ten 
months earlier, are currently off 18% 
from February, 1951. Easing were farm 
exports: at $3,400 million last year 
they were 15% off 1951; in 1953’s first 
half they were 33% under the year-ago 
rate. Farmers’ gross for the first seven 
months dropped to $14,983 million— 
7% behind last year’s $16,175 million. 
And costs are easing, but not enough. 
Through July, farmers’ net cash income 
had declined by nearly 12%. 

To explain the 1952 pinch, De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
“farmers’ purchasing power is not only 
less than it was in 1951 (in 1935-39 
dollars) but lower than in any of the 
previous ten years except 1950.” Dol- 
lar profits for farm operators last year 
were $8.9 billion vs. the prior decade’s 
average $9.2 billion. What DA calls 
“purchasing power” dropped to $3.5 
billion vs. an average for the previous 
ten years of $6 billion. This year, of 
course, it is still lower. And tractor 
buying represents capital expansion for 
the farmer—an expenditure to come 
after fixed charges and operating costs 
are satisfied. His purse puckered, the 
farmer is pausing after his Korean 
spending splurge. 

But not only is farm income follow- 
ing a big rise with a decline. Propor- 
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tionate farm capital spending had been 
historically high, too. In the 38 years 
through 1947, purchases of tractors 
and equipment ranged between 2% and 
7% of total cash receipts. In the decade 
1920-30 the ratio held closely to a 4.5% 
average. The 1939-41 average was 
6.6%. But in 1948, equipment took 8%, 
in 1949 9.3%, in 1950 10.1% and in 
1951 10.5%. Last year the ratio fell to 
8.8%; so far in 1958 it is 8.6%. Because 
equipment is more elaborate and cost- 
lier and its importance is more appre- 
ciated today than earlier, this down- 
trend may level off above the prewar 
ratio. But the decline points up the 
farmer’s new-found choosiness. 

Also, capital outlays for both build- 
ings and equipment have risen out of 
proportion to other farm costs (see 
chart). Fixed charges have not quite 
doubled, hired labor costs have about 
tripled and operating expenses are up 
by 825% over 1941. Tool and barm 
buying have jumped 365%. 

Most economists look for continued 
correction of these distortions in farm 
spending. Further, exports of farm 
machinery are on the skids, due to tight 
dollars overseas and the rise of foreign 
manufacturing: 1952 shipments were 
off 10.3%, 1953’s are running 13.3% 
behind 1952. But the Department of 
Commerce, in its August Survey of 
Current Business, takes a long view on 
the industry: “It is of importance that 
the current readjustments in farm 
income and investment are taking place 
while nonfarm income and investment 
are rising, so that total economic activ- 
ity remains high. If the nonfarm econ- 
omy remains at a high level following 
the current farm adjustments, the sub- 
sequent outlook for farm investment 
is not unfavorable.” 

Further reasoning: wages of hired 
hands are five times higher than in 
1910, while costs of farm equipment 
and farm buildings are but two and a 
half times greater. Continued improve- 
ment in machinery permits higher and 
higher farm production, if the market 
can be maintained. Some 2,900,000 
farms are still without any mechaniza- 
tion, although only 1,300,000 of these 
comprise logical contenders for new 
tools, i.e., have 50 acres of more. 

These backward farm folk might be 
hard to sell. And in the meantime, 
farmers astride new John Deeres and 
I-H Farmalls are looking for up to ten 
years’ service out of their machines. 
By around 1957, the postwar equip- 
ment will begin to wear out at a $100 
million-a-year rate (at 1947 prices). 
The immediate outlook depends on 
crop prices, market expansion, will 
probably show a continued lag in trac- 
tor buying. Economists are confident, 
however, that a good-sized boom is 
due—at the end of the decade. 
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DETROIT IRON: 
POWER OR STYLE? 


WHEN THE 1951 Chrysler came out 
with a 180-horsepower V-8, a passion 
for power spread through the auto in- 
dustry. Cadillac pushed to 190 horse- 
power in 1952, to 210 this year. The 
1953 Lincoln musters 205 horses. And 
all the way down to the little Nash 
Rambler (82 horsepower to 85), 1953 
models advertised greater power. 

With Chrysler reportedly flirting with 
225 or 230 horsepower in 1954, it 
might appear that horsepower is the 
key to sales. But Chrysler president 
Tex Colbert can tell you it isn’t so. A 
wave of futuristic styling, spurred by 
the snob appeal of imported sports cars 
and helped by Detroit’s own “experi- 
mental model” showings, also seems to 
figure in the public’s buying. Proof: 
this year’s sales of the Dodge. Although 
it boasts a weight-to-horsepower ratio 
almost as impressive as those of Cadil- 
lac, Lincoln and the big Buicks, Dodge 
sacrificed 4% inches of wheelbase in its 
Coronet line. Result: Dodge’s sales in- 
crease over 1952, though substantial, is 
less than the industry average (see 
box). Conclusion: John Q. Motorist— 
or perhaps Mrs. John—is in the market 
for style. 

A cursory glance at style-claiming 
Studebaker might seem to contradict 
this. Stude registrations through July 
totaled 4.1% less than last year, while 
the industry as a whole gained 38%. 
But South Bend’s negative trend traces 
not to customer resistance, but to pro- 
duction troubles, which cut first-quar- 
ter output from last year’s 50,000 to an 
off-pace 39,000 (while the industry 
went from 1,050,000 to a near-record 
1,600,000). 

The clue to sales appeal may be 
Studebaker’s showing in April, May, 
June and July when more of its low- 
slung continental coupes were coming 
off the lines. In each month its sales 
exceeded 1952’s, while more conven- 
tional makes—Nash, Hudson, Kaiser, 


Henry J and, more recently, Packard— 
were dipping below 1952 sales marks. 
For many weeks the big question at 
the Detroit Athletic Club was: “How 
are those Studebakers selling today?” 

What Stude could have done in 1953 
will never be known. As frost infiltrates 
Indiana pumpkins and dealers look 
ahead to 1954 models, it is too late for 
Vance, Hoffman & Co. to make up for 
lost production. Last month, with a 
5,000-man layoff marking a 33% cut in 
output rates, Vance tacitly admitted as 
much, Automen now talk not of the 
sales of yesteryear, but of the markets 
of 1954 and 1955. 

These are estimated anywhere from 
8,500,000 to 5,500,000 new cars a 
year. Compared with 1951’s 6,300,000- 
unit jamboree, even 5,000,000 doesn’t 
sound too depressed. But with GM’s 
Curtice setting his sights on his pre- 
war 48% of the market and Henry Ford 
II plowing 75% of earnings back into 
expansion, a disproportionate share of 
future shrinkages may fall where it 
hurts most—on the smaller inde- 
pendents. 

Through most of the postwar years, 
the little six (now, with Kaiser taking 
over Willys, the little five) have been 
lucky. The mammoth task of retooling 
the Big Three gave them a chance to 
satisfy hurry-up demand, increase their 
prewar percentages of the market. 
Then, as big competition seemed ready 
to pinch, Korea brought the Controlled 
Materials Program, which allowed the 
independents more production than 
they could have won in a free-for-all 
(more, that is, in the sense of market 
share rather than absolute figures). 
Auto shortages—plus General Motors’ 
cooperation in the matter of steel sup- 
ply—helped Kaiser at least four times. 

At the seven-month mark, only two 
of the five independents—Nash and 
Packard—were ahead of their 1952 
registration totals. And in the most 
recent complete months of record, 
even these have been losing ground. 


AUTO GAINERS 

Make “ae ona 
Lincoln .... 25,998 +71% 
Chevrolet ... 798,122 +57 
Pontiac ..... 242.733 +55 
Oldsmobile.. 201,254 +54 
Buick ...... 279,938 +50 
ie, Se 574,678 +43 
All industry. . 3,413,808 +38 
Mercury .... 141,788 +386 
re 80,495 +86 
Chrysler .... 95,876 +83 
Cadillac .... 66,218 +33 
DeSoto ..... 73,780 +82 
Plymouth ... 357,233 +29 
Packard .... 51,009 +20 
Dodge ..... 187,239 +20 
SE snore 54 98,718 +14 
AUTO LOSERS 
Studebaker . . 97,501 —4 
Hudson .... 44,792 —7 
SO 17,505 —$l 
Henry J .... 8,242 —59 














Price 


* Includes Willys line. 





MOTORS IN THE MARKET 


% Change in sales 


March 20 Recent price % Change through July, 1953 vs. 1952 
General Motors ...... 67% 54% —19% +53.9% 
DEE os hic wecscae 86% 65% —24% +27.2% 
OS eee 24% 17% —30% +13.8% 
Studebaker .......... 40% 23% —41% — 4.1% 
Ss UR oh 16 10% —32% — 7.2% 
DE Ce isis eb bb aie 5 3 —40% —15.2%* 
PN cn tidsias Kak os 6% 4s —33% +19.9% 
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Furthermore, the independent sag be 
gan long before September's second 
week, when calamity howlers cried that 
production was below the 100,000-a- 
week rate. (To be precise, that week's 
95,933 output multiplies to a yearly 
rate of 5,000,000, itself a better-than- 
average pace.) 

What makes things look worse for 
the little producers is that there is 
no hint as yet of an “economy mar- 
ket,” ie., no stripped-down market to 
which they can turn. The luxury lines, 
Cadillac, Lincoln and Chrysler, are do- 
ing as well as the industry or better. 
Cadillac could perhaps match Lin 
coln’s 71% increase if capacity permit- 
ted. The most sensational gainer of 


them all——Chevrolet—owes part of its 
increase to a fourth model, the Bel — 
Air, which costs almost as much a © 
(Fig- | 
ures for a 2-door sedan: $1,820 and © 
$1,956.) With all this, the industrys | 


Pontiac’s Chieftain Six special. 


only real economy car—the Henry J- 
is selling only one $1,400-$1,500 car 
for every three purchases of a $3,500- 
$4,000 Lincoln. 

The market’s devaluation of motor 
stocks is not entirely consonant with 
sales indicators (see box). Studebaker, 
despite its first-quarter deficit of 42c, 
appears certain to increase sales for 
1953—even with last month’s produc 
tion cutback. And it is difficult to en- 
vision earnings dipping below $4, 
which would amply cover Vance’s $8 
dividend. Yet Wall Street has virtually 
halved the price of Studebaker com- 
mon, now yielding 12.6%. And Nash, 
which will also beat last year’s record, 
has been down-priced to a point where 
its common yields 11.6%. 
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EATON STILL EATIN’ 


Back from his annual casting trip to 
Canada last month came Eaton Man- 
ufacturing chairman Clarence Ochs. 
As his Cleveland partsmakers ended 
vacations and geared for the final quar- 
ter, outdoorsman Ochs opined Eaton 
was making a “satisfactory” record. 
With an “uncertain” three months 
to go, Ochs saw third-period earnings 
behind the first-half pace but ahead 
of 1952’s $1.04 per share. A favorite 
on Wall Street during the industry’s 
early splurge this year, Eaton rolled up 
record $109 million sales in the first 
six months. Net was $1.56 for the 
March quarter, $1.51 for the June peri- 
od—combined, 27c ahead of year-ago. 


Eaton has diversified enough so that 
no single automaker holds anything 
like a key to its cash register. Wall 
Street talk has Chrysler, Ford, Inter- 
national Harvester and GM—in about 
that order—accounting for three-fourths 
of volume, but Ochs say this is much 
too high. His version: “We’ve got a 
dozen or so important outlets and I 
wouldn’t want anyone saying Chrys- 
ler’s biggest or those four take that 
much; for any parts supplier, that kind 
of talk hurts like hell!” Ochs does ad- 
mit that defense business, which boost- 
ed 1952 sales by $30 million (in air- 
craft engine parts), has declined. Civ- 
vie orders have made it up. 

Like customers, the product line is 
well spread: from truck axles to valves 
and tappets, it includes chrome-plated 
bits and pieces for autos, dynamatic rail 
equipment, springs and castings. A new 
$5 million forge plant will liven up 
Marion, Indiana, this fall. On expan- 
sion, Ochs sees no heavy outlays after 
Marion, points out that plant additions 
go on all the time: “Another 25,000 
feet anymore is just like tacking on a 
living room.’ 

Ochs has skipped layoffs so far. 
Summer vacationing stacked orders 
high enough to see out the year. As 
for next year, Ochs thinks his industry 
can keep busy partly by supplying the 
growing demand for replacement parts. 
Unlike Thompson Products or Electric 
Auto-Lite, Eaton has no service-acces- 
sories outlets, but its auto customers 
must stock copies of Eaton originals. 

Traders like Eaton’s broad base but 
not enough to discriminate when the 
bears growl. Eaton has slipped with the 
market since January from a record 
48% to 39%, is at its 1951-52 low. At 
that, the price-earnings gauge is high 
for industry: 8.7. Dividends are un- 
broken since 1923 formation, averaged 


October 1, 1958 


58% of net in the decade 1948-52. 
Counting on another 50c extra at year- 
end to go with July’s and the regular 
50c quarterly (the $3 yields 7.6%), 
well-fed Eaton owners could smile 
knowingly at their 66-year-old chair- 
man’s playful dividend evasion: “Now 
wouldn’t my board like me to predict 
something like that!” 


ALWAYS BRIGHT AT 
AUTO-LITE 


One oF few auto suppliers to give 
much thought to public relations, Auto- 
Lite has good reason. Of each $5 in 
revenues, $1 comes from sale of re- 
placement parts—400 include bumpers, 
horns, windshield wipers—retailed by 
company Auto-Lite and Pres-O-Lite 
service stations and Standard Oil shops. 
But handsome, 68-year-old Royce G. 
Martin (whose 1909-16 junket with 
Mexican rebel Pancho Villa is Toledo 
legend) has another philosophy. Nearly 
two-thirds of his output outfits Chrysler 
and the independent carmakers, so 
Martin features their cars on TV com- 
mercials and in his own Waldorf-As- 
toria auto shows (latter’s annual cost: 
$500,000). Motto: “When we help the 
customer, we help ourselves.” 
Auto-Lite customers needed some 
help this year as they lost some of their 
market share to GM and Ford, but 
they have nevertheless exceeded 1952 
output, boosted A-L sales by 16% at 
half-time: $154 million vs. $182 mil- 
lion. Despite a 63% tax take so far 
(against 1952’s 57%), earnings man- 
aged $3.64 ws. $3.19. This cleared 
A-L’s $8 dividend in six months for the 
fourth year in a row, assured the eighth 
straight payout of that much or more 
(in big year 1950, a bonus $3.75 was 
paid), and the $lst dividend year in 
Auto-Lite’s 82-year corporate life. 
With 30 plants steaming, Martin 
exuded confidence recently by an- 
nouncing groundbreakings for two 
more: Calgary, Alberta and Mexico 
City. He has $10 million budgeted for 
“additions” to cover, says openings are 
scheduled for next year. To charge the 
future, A-L researchers are readying 
“secret” projects for individual clients. 
VP L. H. Middleton whispered about 
one: air- or water-cooled brakes. An- 
other, still in the works: a six-volt bat- 
tery sufficient to power heavy-horsed 
autos (present cell-boxes are 12-volt- 
ers). Undampened by a Big Board drop 
from 57 to 40 this year, Martin indi- 


cated his Suspense} catchphrase (“You're 


always right with Auto-Lite”) applied 
as well to Auto-Lite stockholders. 
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Annuities 


Life Incomes 
guaranteed by 


POMONA COLLEGE 


> Save taxes 

> pay a dependable income 
> assure financial security 

> provide a memorial for you 


When you invest funds with Pomona 
College you have the choice of two invest- 
ment programs. (1) The college will pay 
youa fixed dollar annuity for life. The rate 
is determined by age and it never changes. 
(2) Or, the college will pay you an income 
for life at the same interest rate the col- 
lege earns on its investments. This rate is 
not based on age and no charge is made 
for handling your funds. For the present 
fiscal year the return is 5.56%. 

SUBSTANTIAL TAX SAVINGS 


Each plan has its own special tax saving 
features which can be of substantial bene- 
fit to you. Moreover, there is personal satis- 
faction in this form of investment because 
you know the principal you invest will ulti- 
mately be used to establish a memorial 
fund at the college which will 
bear your name. This firmly 
established college with as- 
sets in excess of thirteen 
million dollars invites you 
to write today for particu- 
lars given in a_ booklet 
‘“‘Pomona College Annuity 
and Life Income Plans.” 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Room 203F, Sumner Hall, Claremont, California 
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THE OPTIMISTS 
(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 

the September 15 luncheon a kind of 
blue chip special. Some signalled their 
optimism with smiles: W. S. Carpenter, 
chairman of duPont; Louis Cates, 
chairman of Phelps Dodge; Ralph 
Damon, president of TWA; Ed Darr, 
president of Reynolds Tobacco; Allen 
B. Dumont, the television pioneer; 
Robert G. Dunlop, president of Sun 
Oil; F. J. Emmerich, president of Allied 
Chemical; J. M. Kennedy, president of 
Revere Copper; Ernest Norris, chair- 
man of Southern Railway; Thomas 
Nichols, chairman of Mathieson Chemi- 
cal; Richard Reynolds, Jr., president of 
Reynolds Metals; L. A. Van Bomel, 
chairman of National Dairy; Winthrop 
Smith, partner of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; A. R. Fisher, presi- 
dent of Johns-Manville; Jack Frye, 
president of General Aniline & Film; 
Keith Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange; A. L. Hammell, 
president of Railway Express Agency; 
Thomas Roy Jones, president of Day- 
strom, Inc.; Edward T. McCormick, 
president of the American Stock Ex- 
change (formerly the Curb); R. G. 
Rincliffe, president of Philadelphia 
Electric; John Rovensky, chairman of 
American Car and Foundry; Gerard 
Swope, honorary president of General 
Electric; Chandler Kibbee, secretary of 
Philip Morris; Alfred Bowden, direc- 
tor of American Tobacco; and others. 

More vocal in their optimism were 
the speakers—Thomas J. Watson, Sr., 
chairman of Intemational Business 
Machines; John Collyer, president of 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber; Bernard Gim- 
bel, president of Gimbel Brothers; and 
Robert R. Young, chairman of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

Said Mr. Watson: “Every generation 
has gone ahead of the generation 
before.” And lest his hearers confound 
progress with crass materialism, he 
noted that the U.S. built 10 new 
churches every day in the last year, 
spent $575 to educate each student. 

Said Mr. Collyer, referring to the 
recent rash of recession talk: “Stories 
predicting disaster are harmful if they 








IBM’S WATSON: 


“After we leave school, our textbooks 
are the people we come in contact with 
and the books and magazines that we 
read. . . . Every generation has gone 
ahead of the previous generation .. . 
the U. S. is making spiritual progress as 
well as material progress . . . last year 
we built 10 new churches a day and 
spent $575 per student on education” 


cause pessimism among customers or 
cause businessmen to withhold money 
for new ventures.” With U.S. popula- 
tion due to increase 22,000,000 be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, he concludes 
that “more people means more trans- 
portation for people, which means more 
rubber.” How much more? Consump- 
tion, which doubled to 1,250,000 tons 
since 1940, should hit 1,600,000 tons 
by 1960. And the means to greater 
production are at hand: some 800,000 
long tons—64% of last year’s total—were 
ot the man-made, synthetic variety. 
Mr. Gimbel, too, brimmed with 
optimism. There are now, said he, as 
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GIMBEL’S BERNARD GIMBEL: 


“There are now as many cars as tele- 
phones, and more families with 3 or 4 
children than there were 20 years ago 

. . retail organizations are purchasing 
agents for 160,000,000 people . . . suc- 
cess of the economy depends on sales- 
people promoting consumer products to 
them. . . . If a young person wants to 
work, he’s going to get along” 


many cars as telephones. There are 
more families with three or four chil- 
dren now than 20 years ago. And on 
the salespeople in retail organizations 
like Gimbel’s own—purchasing agents 
for 160,000,000 people—depends the 
success or failure of the nation’s econ- 
omy. Taking a leaf from B. C. Forbes’ 
own book, he concluded: “If a young 
person wants to work, he’s going to 
get along.” 

Railroader Robert Young agreed that 
“opportunity does not knock only once. 
It is beating a tattoo at our door all 
the time.” But he had some words of 
warning for those who would preserve 
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GOODRICH’S COLLYER: 


“Stories predicting disaster are harmful 
if they cause pessimism among cus- 
tomers or cause businessmen to with- 
hold money for new ventures . . . popu- 
lation will increase 22,000,000 between 
1950 and 1960 but will show relatively 
little increase between the ages of 15 
and 60 . . . we must increase produc- 
tion by 25% or more in a decade to 
preserve our standard of living” 


the system of opportunity, ie., free 
enterprise. He recalled the day when 
his friend Ed Stettinius wondered in a 
hushed voice if anything but farm 
property would survive the New Deal. 
He decried the 92% income tax rate, 
“a device designed to reduce every 
man to mediocrity,” and pointed out 
that only $2 billion in revenue would 
be lost if the top bracket rate were 
reduced to the 26% rate that applies 
to capital gains. “This sum,” empha- 
sized Young, “Congress tosses away 
almost monthly on projects certainly 
less deserving than the restoration of 
your traditional right as an American 





C & O'S YOUNG: 


“Mr. Forbes would remind us that there 
is an aristocracy of achievement far 
above dollars, one that is the envy of 
many millionaires by birth or accident. 
To be a good sales manager, a good 
president, or merely to come up with a 
good idea, can be more satisfying than 
wealth. And never in my 37 years of 
experience have there been more top 
positions looking for qualified men” 


to some day be independent. . . . If 
100% taxation is Communism just what 
is 92% taxation?” 

Still, added Young, there is an 
“aristocracy of achievement” far above 
dollars: to be a good sales manager, a 
good president, or merely to come up 
with a good idea. The railroads, 
thought he, offer unusual opportunity 
because they are so backward, “for it 
is so much easier to make one’s mark 
in a bad situation than it is in a good 
one. .. . Return 10% of highway traffic 
to the rails and you will more than 
double rail traffic.” 

“Will it not be a sorry America if we 


let this nonsense go on in which, after 
taxes, we are all to be left with the 
same number of dollars? Is that the 
kind of system we should leave to our 
sons and daughters? If one of them has 
more talent or energy than another, or 
more distinction of mind than another, 
or achieves more than another, should 
he not be rewarded and honored when 
he rises above the crowd? If there is to 
be rank and honor in Washington and 
Moscow why must our children be ex- 
pected all to live in the same row of 
little houses? 

“Could the betrayal of the conserva- 
tive view by conservative politicians 
. . . be politically profitable, or pos- 
sible, if we had done our job in sup- 
porting our candidates as well as the 
social levellers and Communists are do- 
ing theirs in pressuring them? Do the 
left wingers have half the tools at their 
disposal as we have?” 

Each, also, had a verbal bouquet to 
match the sprig of heather in B. C. 
Forbes’ lapel. Watson: “After we leave 
school, our textbooks are people we 
come in contact with and books and 
magazines that we read. ... Mr. 
Forbes has been one of our most useful 
citizens . . . an instructor . . . his 
magazine has been one of our great 
textbooks for business.” 

Young: “Many of us younger men 
owe much to the faith, the inspiration 
and encouragement of Mr. Forbes.” 
(Young is 57.) 

Gimbel: “Class is an. indescribable 
quality in man or horse that, once 
possessed, need never be apologized 
for. B. C. has it.” 

It was Collyer, however, who came 
closest to apotheosizing the author of 
“Fact and Comment,” a column now 
in its fiftieth year. Said he: “B. C. 
devoted a great part of his life to 
preaching the gospel that there are 
always opportunities in a competitive 
economy—and this is the key to pro- 
ductivity. I can foresee some progress 
in the safeguarding of freedoms and 
our competitive economy, so that the 
U.S. will be what B. C. Forbes has 
always believed it to be, a land of 
opportunity.” 
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AMERICAN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


A NEW JERSEY CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY @ MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
MICHIGAN-WISCONSIN PIPE LINE COMPANY 





AN INTEGRATED NATURAL GAS SYSTEM TRANSMITTING 
NATURAL GAS FROM THE SOUTHWEST TO MICHIGAN 
AND WISCONSIN AND OWNING GAS DISTRIBUTION 
COMPANIES SERVING MORE THAN 950,000 CUSTOMERS 
IN THOSE STATES — INCLUDING THE GREAT IN- 
DUSTRIAL CENTERS OF DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE. 




















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$150,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 


Eight-Year 37% Debentures Due 1961 


Dated September 15, 1953 Due September 15, 1961 


Interest payable March 15 and September 15 


Price 9942% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ&CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB&CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


September 15, 1958. 











BOOKLETS 


_— 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 





228. UNDERSTANDING THE OVER-THE- 
Counter Securities MARKET: An infor. 
mative booklet describing how the over- 
the-counter market—the nation’s oldest 
and largest securities market—works ($2 
pages). 


229. A Gums To Corporate Grvine: 
During the years 1936-45 philanthropic 
donations by corporations increased 800% 
as against 200% for private gifts. Thus it 
would seem that corporations will soon be 
the chief support of philanthropies. This 
booklet describes such giving and lists 24 
leading national health and welfare or- 
ganizations that corporations may support 
with confidence apart from local com- 
munity chests and educational and re 
search institutions (16 pages). 


230. SwepeEN’s MAINSPRING: PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE: An informative and beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet giving Sweden's 
economic situation. A brief summary of 
each important industry is given: lumber, 
iron ore and steel, power, shipping, ex- 
ports and imports. Cites the major role 
which private enterprise has played in the 
development of the country. According to 
the final chart, nine-tenths of Sweden's 
businesses are in private hands. (38 pages). 


231. REACHING THE PuRPLE TWILIGHT: 
Address by Clifford F. Hood, President of 
U. S. Steel Corp., delivered at the diamond 
jubilee of Case Institute of Technology. 
The purple twilight is that of the strato- 
sphere and is used to illustrate man’s striv- 
ings. Mr. Hood believes that only as 
America returns to a basic faith in God 
and in man’s dignity and worth before 
God can we face and conquer the seem- 
ingly insurmountable problems which have 
risen with atomic power (13 pages). 


232. Fimsc NEGATIVES AND .TRANS- 
PARENCIES: Outlines tested methods of 
classifying, identifying and storing photo- 
graphic negatives and sheet film trans- 
parencies. Typical examples of negative 
files for both small commercial or indus- 
trial photographic operations, and large 
photographic organizations are outlined. 
Illustrated on all important points (20 
pages). 


233. NoTES ON THE FOREIGN SITUATION 
BasED ON A Trip ABROAD: Emmest T. Weir, 
Chairman of National Steel, wrote this 
brochure based on talks he had with Euro- 
peans during his recent trip to Europe. 
He gives a realistic picture of European 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 


five 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
— are working? (BLS non-agricul- 


2. How 
tural em 


3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 
nufacture) 


weekly hours in ma 


4. Are —_ spending or saving? (FRB department 


store sales) 


5. How pe money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 


141 key centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar 





(1947-49= 100), factors 1,4and 5 for 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 


revision.* 








BRAINS INSURE FUTURE OF U. S. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 





only in having all automobiles put on 
rubber, but which paved the way for 
this material to enhance many phases 
of our life; not even Thomas A. Edi- 
son’s incomparable gift of electric light 
to a world in darkness, one American 
genius to whom all of us are indebted, 
every day and every evening through- 
out our life. 

The world frankly recognizes that 
through these and innumerable other 
unique achievements America has long 
— in what today is called “know- 

ow. 

What is the source of know-how? 

Human brains. 

America’s unmatched product, there- 
fore, has been men endowed with 
brilliant brains, especially brains capa- 
ble of masterfully marketing products, 
since nothing adds anything to the 
world, to human life, unless and until 
its use can be brought about, by sales- 
manship. You see some shining exam- 
ples at this head table. 


enn 


Sometimes we are dolefully told that 
there are today no comparable succes- 
sors to America’s foremost leaders of 
yesteryear, to America’s elder business 
statesmen of today. 

That I don’t believe. 

Yes, rugged individualism has been 
on the wane during the last quarter- 
century simultaneously with the ex- 
pansion and multiplication of our cor- 
porate form of enterprise. Today it is 
the team rather than any single execu- 
tive who stands out. 

Have you ever stopped to think that, 
with very rare exception, our most her- 
culean organizations—industrial, finan- 
cial, insurance, mercantile, etc.—today 
eclipse the success they attained under 
their Goliath founders, that America’s 
modern top-notch executives have 
piloted our leading enterprises to abso- 
lutely unprecedented heights? 

This may not be very flattering, very 
palatable to gray-haired warriors like 
myself; but I profoundly believe that 





almost every towering corporation and 
institution has among its executives at 
least two or three men thoroughly 
capable of filling the shoes of those in 
active command today. 

For this reason, among others, I am 
optimistic, exceedingly optimistic over 
America’s future. I know of no land, 
no nation that can match America’s 
waxing group of brains. And I think 
we can count on it that brains will 
hereafter achieve superiority. 

After all, is it not of cardinal impor- 
tance that, in the increasingly competi- 
tive era now dawning throughout the 
world, America possesses and ener- 
getically practices salesmanship genius 
not even approached in any other 
country? 

Gentlemen of the New York Sales 
Executives Club, we confidently de- 
pend upon you and your confreres 
throughout the continent to guide the 
United States to ever-higher summits 
during the next 21 years of your just- 
come-of-age, vigorous organization. 

Sally forth with courage and con- 
fidence. Remember that a coward dies 
a thousand deaths, a brave man dies 
but once!—B.C.F. 





* Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


July ’52 Aug. 
Production ........... 103.5 114.6 120.5 
Employment ......... 105.4 107.8 109.4 
Beh TE 100.0 100.8 103.0 
oben odcdd etiee 99.7 108.4 100.9 
Bank Debits ......... 137.4 116.0 127.7 


Oct. 


122.2 128.1 129.2 
109.5 110.0 112.0 108.4 108.4 
103.5 103.2 104.8 103.0 102.8 
108.4 106.5 110.4 106.1 106.1 
124.6 123.9 137.3 132.2 135.8 


Mar. April May June July 
130.3 130.8 130.3 130.3 125.5 
109.0 111.7 112.1 113.0 113.0 
103.2 102.3 101.8 102.0 101.3 
108.0 102.3 109.8 109.0 108.6 
135.3 140.0 136.1 138.9 142.5 
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You will remember 


SEPTEMBER 1953! 


Early this summer we warned subscribers: “You 
Will Remember JUNE 1953.”’ Our clients were 
told that a summer rally would be the last good 
opportunity to sell stocks. 

Have you sold short? Are you in a liquid posi- 
tionP Our clients are making money each day 
the market drops. The big question now: Has 
the market made bottom, is this the time to b 
stocks? Or is a panic break in the offing, with 
much lower prices in October-November? Our 
bulletins answer these and many other questions. 


Guif Meb &2 O RR Sharon Raytheon 
Nat Cash Reg Cont Motors Hayes Mfg 
Tri-Conti Houston Oil Daystrom 
Capital Alri Beaunit Mills Sinelair Oil 
Seuth Pac RR West Auto Sply Wheeling Sti 
Se Cal Edison Jones & Lgh St Gen Motors 
Granite Cty Sti Eastern Airi Bendix Av 
pad re Warner a = 

nes urray Corp ayonier 
Western Airi Allis Chaim Nat G 
Pan Am W Alr Nash Kely Briggs Mfg 
Stewart Warner Motor Prod 
int Tel & Tel No Am Aviat inspir Cor 


Based on visual price trend projections, we fore- 
ot eee 1953-1954 high and low for each 
stock. 


Urgent! Check These Stocks NOW 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-10. Or send only $5 with this ad for series F-10 
and four-week Trial Subscription, including unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New 
Look Inside the Market.” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, <. 


P. ©. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 








When Should You Buy 
Over-the-Counter ? 


In the recent break the Over-the-Counter Market 
proved stronger than the Big Board—enough to 
warrant your investigation at this time. For your 
own peace of mind, invest only $4.50 NOW to 
receive a full year subscription to OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW, plus a 
copy of Over-the-Counter Dividend Champions, 
featuring 175 companies paying dividends regu- 
larly from 20 to 102 years. A pocket-size monthly, 
OCSR is packed with hard-to-find information on 
the largest and fastest-growing U. S. investment 
market. Regular features include earnings, divi- 
dends, prices of hundreds of companies. Also de- 
tails of new products, facilities, mergers, financing. 
Other departments are Initial Offerings, Canadian 
Comment, Mutual Fund Memos, Utility Notes, 
Special Industry Surveys, Stock Index. Finally, 
there’s unique Free Literature Service to bring 
you broker reports on special situations. 


Join over 5,000 subscribers! Send your $4.50 to 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Department !E, Jenkintown, Pa. 











PLANNING 
Chart. $100,000 goal, $30/mo. Stock 
F MAXIMUM In- 
STOCK to BUY che, * 
1953 high, earnings 2'4 times dividend. BUY NOW. 


YOuR FORTUNE 
Selection, 14 Tests. Story to Re- 

safety, and Profit. 

Airmail summary, $2. Successful Traders Analysis, 


$7 How to PLAN. Profit PLANNING 

member. How to start. Mail $1. 
Fleming’s October choice, 8% yield, 28% under 
Box 5244, San Diego 5, Calif. 
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466 STOCKS RATED} 


You are invited to look into this valuable tested 
method of evaluating probable market perform- 
ance in edvance. Check your stocks against these 
exacting qualifications for better-than-average 
performance. Ask for Report F-114. Mailed free 


to new inquirers. 
INVESTORS SERVICE 


AMERICAN 
SOCSCESS SSE HEE SEE EOE EOE OOSE 


OOOO OOO 


LARCHMONT, N. Y. 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 





Some stocks at attractive levels 


SINCE EARLY this year, the Dow-Jones 
industrial stock average has declined 
from 298 to 255; the railroad stock 
average from 112 to 90. It is possible 
that further readjustments will occur 
before a base is laid for the next bull 
market. 

Among the items which have affected 
the outlook are: 

1. The Korean truce. 

2. The belief that danger of Soviet 
aggression in Europe has subsided. 
The unbelievably destructive power of 
the H-bomb is lessening the chance 
of war. 

8. While our defense program will 
not be abruptly curtailed, new plants 
and equipment for that purpose have 
been substantially completed. 

4. The big decline in commodity 
prices, from 215 to 155 in the Dow- 
Jones index of commodity futures, in 
the last two years. 

5. Strong competition in world 
markets, especially by Germany and 
England. 

6. Increase in money rates. 

7. Shortages caused by the last 
world war have generally been sup- 
plied, with the result that automobile 
production and construction of homes 
will likely decline. 

8. High inventories. 

9. Large amount of instalment credit 
outstanding. 

On the other hand, the volume of 
general business throughout the nation 
will continue large, even though the 
margin of profit for many companies 
will decline. I do not think unemploy- 
ment will be extensive, but there 
might be some reduction in wages 
through elimination of overtime work. 
The Government will be alert to do all 
it can to prevent a serious recession 
in business. Tax reductions are an- 
ticipated next year. 

Fortunately, from the standpoint of 
the stock market, many of the disturb- 
ing items in the outlook have been dis- 
counted. Many stocks have already 
declined a great deal; others never ad- 
vanced much. Many leading blue chips, 
such as du Pont, General Electric, 
Union Carbide, have been steadily pur- 
chased by pension funds, life-insurance 
companies, investment trusts, trust 
funds, etc., and it would not be surpris- 
ing if the labor unions have already 
begun to invest in common stocks. 
Recent published reports indicate 
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By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


that they have 
huge amounts in 
cash and Govern- 
ment bonds, 

Among the 
groups which are 
already low are 
airlines, agricul- 
tural machinery, soft drinks and li- 
quors, coppers, floor coverings, gold 
mining, movies, railroad equipment, de- 
partment stores, sugars, telephone and 
telegraph, textiles. Of the foregoing, 
Pepsi-Cola looks like an attractive low- 
priced speculation; American Tele- 
phone is an _ excellent investment; 
Western Union has definite apprecia- 
tion possibilities. The movies have 
good speculative possibilities in con- 
nection with 8-D pictures, particularly 
Twentieth Century-Fox and American 
Broadcasting-Paramount. 

There has been switching from 
steels, oils, and most rails, to defensive 
stocks such as utilities, foods, tobaccos, 
pending completion of the readjust- 
ment period in the market. In the food 
group, my favorite is Standard Brands; 
and Reynolds Tobacco and American 
Tobacco among the tobaccos. There is 
a large supply of oil. This might re- 
sult in price-cutting and lower earnings. 

Demand for steel might decline be 
cause of curtailment in production of 
farm machinery, automobiles, and home 
building. This, plus possible stretching 
out of the defense program, would 
obviously mean less freight for the rail- 
roads. 

Leading sugar stocks have experi- | 
enced severe declines since 1951 (are | 
now selling near levels from which 
their last advance began), and are be- 
ginning to look attractive for long-pull 
holding from the standpoint of a large 
income as well as appreciation. At this 
writing, prospects for the sugar com- 
panies during the remainder of this 
year and for 1954, appear reasonably 
favorable. Improved operating eff 
ciency and possibly lower wages should 
enable sales and earnings to show gains, 
which would warrant the thought that 
some of the dividends of these com- 
panies could be increased. Sugat 
stocks by nature are speculative, and 
I suggest that readers keep this in 
mind. However, at current depressed 
levels, the risk involved appears to be 
small. 





(ConTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE 
IN THESE GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out what we believe 
is a scientific formula for fortune build- 
ing.. Suecess over many years has proved 
that quick fortunes are made knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell. 
The secret is in knowing the time to sell 
to the false optimists and the time to buy 
from the misguided pessimists. Today, 
while you are reading this, we offer you 
another opportunity of a life time. Only 
a few short years ago you might have 
bought one of our discoveries at three 
dollars that went to one hundred and 
eighty-five dollars. 


Years of conspicuous success has built 
us pre-eminent recognition. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 


heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know. That’s why Wall 
Street is so anxious to keep in contact 
with our recommendations. 


This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on fortune building 
forced us to publish our guidance in in- 
expensive weekly lessons. 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for Investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,’’ called 
“the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with 
his ‘‘27 Safety Rules’’ for investors and traders. 


of growth potentials. While we await op- 
portunities, like we now see in certain low 
price stocks, they need instruction to 
protect them from the dangers of ill ad- 
vised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy when the 
market “looks good” and be sure of a 
profit. He does not realize the great 
number of stocks listed that are in 
a natural stagnation. He does not know 
how few are impulsed by natural ad- 
vantages. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
buoght a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent discovery has done 
even better the last few days. Our re- 
search should produce great fortune- 
building results from issues we are now 
examining. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund-enhancement research. 





To buy “sleeping” growth situations 
before the public recognizes their potential values largely elimi- 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now thanks to the discovery 
made while evaluating fundamental psychological factors found 
in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, we are guided to detect 
the difference between distribution and accumulation, to tell the 
correct time to buy and sell. You see, we follow the funda- 
mentals that make for profits. We recommend the issues that 
show the greatest fortune-building potentials for immediate and 
long-term enhancement. We are amazed at the fortune-building 
potentials of low-priced “sleepers” we discover. 


Without proper preparation the average investor never has a 
profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, 
he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors and traders 
too often buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To prevent these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 


Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many “seasoned” investments under shrinkage 
pressure and so have poor growth values. Investors should not 
seek dividends at the expense of fortune-building. 


To protect our clients, we continually caution, “Buy future 
growth not just current dividends.” In order to protect clients 
from getting funds frozen in “stocks having excellent past 
dividend records” we select growth values in their infancy. 
Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities inde- 
pendent of general conditions, makes all the difference between 
failure and fortune-building. Our being first to discover the 
fabulous growth prospects in Canada years ago resulted in mak- 
ing fortune for hundreds of our clients. The profit prospects 
are just as great today, especially in certain low-priced growth 
stocks that should quickly double in price many times. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investors. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is the 
one guarantee of security. During the past year the great ma- 
jority have been wrong. Waiting and watching for growth values 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 


There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 


Our fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead, 
the great majority of investors see their cash values shrink 
each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 


“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 


We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistant can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. That is indeed sad when we 
realize that fortune-building has been reduced to a science. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now to help you in your personal problems we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 


Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders in- 
cluding our analysis of our latest fortune-building discovery. 
W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y. (Insti- 
tuted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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Were You Advised 
To Sell Before 
The Market Broke? 


Our service was PERSISTENTLY BULL- 
ISH from June 1949 to June 1953, and 
recommended the purchase of good 
quality growth stocks on the important 
declines of those years. However, com- 
mencing with July 1953, we urged a 
SELLING PROGRAM week after week. 


With the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age at 274.51, our July 31, 1953 bulle- 
tin stated: “On this rise, we recom- 
mend that stocks be liquidated to pay 
off margin, and to attain a cash re- 
serve of from 25% to 50%.” 


Now that a bear market has been con- 
firmed in the light of Dow Theory, our 
bulletins will continue to point out, IN 
TIME FOR YOU TO ACT, the relatively 
good selling opportunities in the market. 
When stocks are again a “buy,” we will 
be urging their purchase. 


If you want to PROTECT YOUR 
CAPITAL, and see it grow, send in your 
subscription to our weekly bulletin service 
today. Rates: One Year $50; or 3 Months 


$15. 
Investment 


BARBOUR'S secon. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 




















Are Your Investments 


DEPRESSION PROOF? 


For a copyrighted report on a 
class of companies that actually 
increased profits and dividends, 
and whose securities advanced in 
price during the depression years 
of the 1930’s, mail $3 to: 


INVESTMENT ADVISORS 


214 W. INSTITUTE PLACE 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 














FOR INVESTORS: 

Factually measured—The effect of 
vs 

IH POWER SEG PRESSURE 






Write for latest Report FM, covering present situa- 
tion, plus other valuable data. Send $1 to cover costs. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











HYPOTHETICAL FUNDS 


We provide continuous and authoritative super- 
vision of two model portfolios which serve 
as patterns for your own investments. Im- 
mediate notice of all changes, 

For FREE samples of our fund appraisals 


and change notifications plus letter describing 
our service please write 


INVESTMENT GUIDANCE CO. 


5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 














MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Market in process of making a long bottom 


A NOTED ANALYsT says that this can’t 
be a bear market because there has 
been no bear market in history that 
has declined as little as 13.8% (295.06 
January 5 to 254.36 September 15) 
in the first 8% months of its life. 

The statement is misleading, not be- 
cause the figures are wrong but be- 
cause the figures do not measure either 
the duration or the extent of the de- 
cline. The real top of the previous bull 
market was made (perhaps) some time 
in the first half of 1952, when the 
mines, oils, drugs, synthetic textiles 
and many of the chemicals were top- 
ping out—not when the D-J Industrials, 
overloaded with quality issues, recorded 
their highs last January. 

The bear market is not just 8% or 9 
months old, but really 15 to 18 months 
old. For most people who own oils, 
mines, drugs, chemicals, steels, textiles, 
motors, tires, carpets and some other 
groups “the market” is down much 
more than 13.8%. 

Just to support that statement, here’s 
a little tabulation: 


Reeent 
Previous High Low 


Amerada .......... 4/52 235 150% 
Amer. Cyanamid ... 8/51 65% 41% 
Amer. Sugar ...... 3/52 60% 49 

Amer. Viscose ..... 9/51 78 839% 
Anaconda ......... 1/52 55% 29% 


Bristol-Myers ...... 10/51 404 18% 
SD cea Wis's sks 8/51 58% 22% 
Cerro de Pasco..... 2/52 58% 20 

Cities Service ...... 1204 72% 
oon tno 4/52 175 49% 
1/52 38% 25% 
wane digas alee 11/52 34% 23% 


Ferro Corp. ....... 4/52 88% 19% 
Island Creek ...... 2/52 89% 16% 
Johns-Manville ..... 6/52 78% 57% 
Johnson & Johns.... 9/51 82% 50% 
Kennecott ......... 1/52 92% 50% 
A 1/52 35% 17 

Owens-Ill. Glass ... 1/52 85% 60% 
Parke, Davis ...... 2/52 58 80% 
Phillips Pet. ....... 7/52 62% 48% 
nha dae w 5 1/52 69% 42% 
St. Joseph Lead.... 2/52 54 $2 

Texas Gulf Sulp..... 7/52 116% 88% 
United Carbon ..... 8/52 7% 48% 
United Fruit ....... 2/51 73% 48% 
Yale & Towne...... 1/52 40% 8) 


As measured by the L-| Averages 
(which most people use, im spite ot 
their shortcomings), the Industrials 
recently met support at 254-256 and 
the Rails at 90-92. These levels should 
hold for a few weeks, but eventually 
they probably will be violated. I am 
thinking in terms of about 240 or a 
little lower in the Industrials and 
around 84-86 in the Rails. 
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Just as not all 
stocks made their 
highs at the same 
time in the 1951- 
52 period, not all 
will make their 
lows at the same 
time, or in the 
same dip, in 
1958. After it is 
over, it may be just as hard to set the 
low of the bear market as it is now to 
set the high of the bull market which 
preceded it. 

It follows that this is a time to study 
values and pick out stocks to buy on 
weakness. Much of the stock market is 
in an area of undervaluation. It may 
remain there for some time. Perhaps a 
good rule to follow is to refuse to buy 
a stock unless one is convinced that it 
is considerably undervalued. 

I could name dozens of stocks I like 
better than Montgomery Ward, but | 
certainly would not want to be bearish 
on that stock at current prices. With 
the common selling at 55 and the Class 
A at 166, the company recently was 
appraised in the market at $391 million. 
Net working capital at the end of July, 
according to the balance sheet, was 
$577.9 million. That means the market 
is evaluating the physical assets and 
going concern value of the country’s 
second largest general merchandise 
company at $188 million less than noth 
ing. For the seventh year in a row, the 
company’s sales in 1953 should exceed 
$1 billion. Earnings have averaged $9 
a share for the last six years, and should 
reach between $5 and $6.50 a share 
in 19538. The indicated dividend rate, 
including $1 extra, is $3 per annum. 
The stock sold as high as 104% in 1946 
and 75% in 1951. The company has 
kept itself prepared for a recession 
depression ever since the end of World 
War II. 

It may be added that the present 
evaluation of the stock, to say the 
least, is not complimentary to the 
management. 

National Steel, paying $3. sels 
around 42, to return 7.1%. Profits to 
1958 are being estimated at betweed 
$6 and $6.50 a share against $5.11 ® 
1952 and $6.16 in 1951. About hal 
of this company’s capacity is m we 





Detroit district, where steel consump. 


tion always exceeds output. The com 
pany has operated at a profit in evety 
year since 1929, including 1932, 1938, 
1938 and all the other recent bad ® 
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poor years in the steel industry. The 
president in a recent communication to 
shareowners pointed out that from the 
beginning of 1946 to the end of 1953 
the company will have spent about 
$350 million on construction and de- 
velopment, increasing its capacity from 
3.9 million tons per annum to 6 million 
tons per annum. Property account at 
the end of 1953 will carry steel plants 
at around $55 per ton of capacity. Re- 
production costs would be some $250 
to $300 per ton. With the funded debt 
taken at par and the stock at 42, the 
company is appraised in the stock 
market at about $363 million. The 
stock is down from a high of 56 in 
1951. Without trying to guess how low 
National Steel will sell, it may be re- 
marked that the equity is down to the 
point where it is beginning to be a 
good value. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber at around 
54, against 75% earlier this year, looks 
like a good value in a quality stock. 
Earnings for the year to end with 
October should be between $10.50 and 
$11 a share. Earnings for the last ten 
years have averaged $7.51 a share. The 
indicated $3.50 dividend rate has been 
earned in every one of the last ten 
years. Book value at the end of October 
should be between $86 and $87 a 
share. The tire business won’t be so 
good next year, but the stock would 
appear to have discounted earnings as 
low as $5 a share at current prices. 
Synthetic rubber has replaced natural 
rubber, a much faster fluctuating com- 
modity; and rayon cord has replaced 
cotton cord. That means better con- 
trol of inventories (and profits) for the 
whole industry. Firestone is the only 
big rubber company which paid com- 
mon dividends all the way through the 
depression of the 1930s. 

People are asking for EPT relief 
beneficiaries. Remember that EPT re- 
lief is something that has been thor- 
oughly thought about, talked over, and 
that expected things don’t have the 
same price impact as unexpected 
things. Some of the more important 
EPT relief beneficiaries would be Gen- 
eral Electric, General Motors, McGraw 
Electric, Bendix Aviation, Sperry, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine, Alpha 
Portland Cement, General Foods, Inter- 
national Paper and Procter & Gamble. 
Most of the aircraft manufacturing 
companies will benefit, provided stiffer 
renegotiation does not take up the 
slack, 

I think there will be lots of time to 
buy the Metal Shares, and I would not 
begin to pick them up yet—even the 
best ones. . . . I am guessing that the 
Rails will come back only slowly; 
psychology regarding them has had a 
bad jolt. That does not mean I think 
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they are poor values. I just think they Advance release by air mail of this regular 
may remain cheap as against values article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request 
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30 STOCKS TO SWITCH 


Outlook for many active issues 
warrants switch to stronger stocks 


RE you protecting your stock market profits against 
weakness in many widely-held stocks? With competition 
increasing, investors should 


prepared for lower prices for 


many popular issues. At the same time, opportunities for 
rofits still exist in stocks of those exceptional 
concerns which are showing good results despite increased 
costs, high taxes, and keen competition. 


30 STOCKS TO SWITCH — 10 TO BUY 


UNITED’S new Report gives definite switch or buy advice 
on the following and other active stocks. 


Amer Radiator Carrier Corp Tran W Air Pitts Steel 
Col Broad A Mack Trucks Crucible St Pitts Coke 
Allegheny Lud Food Mach So. P.R.Sug Royal Typew 
Amer Bakeries Foster Wheel  Freept Sulph Seaboard Fin 
Amer Car & F Col Pictures Koppers Co St Oil Ohio 
Amer Nat Gas Nor St Pwr Suther Paper Texas G Sul 
Amer Z,L &S E, W. Bliss Timken R Br W Indies Sug 
Elec Stor Bat Bullard Co Nat Lead Westg Air Br 
Amer Loco Curtiss Wr Louisv & Nash Worth Corp 


Read why UNITED is advising the sale of so many active stocks — 
also which ten issues are recommended for current investment. Send 
only $1 for your copy of this timely Report. You will receive also, 
without extra charge, the next four issues of UNITED Investment 
Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


r———— FILL OUT CCUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1-———- 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


<a>10 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


| Serving more investors than any other investment advisory service. 























Get Caught in Recent 
Stock Market Declines? 


If you did, investigate DOW THEORY FORECASTS at once! This weekly 
Service, based on the classic Dow Theory, gave the bear signal over 3 
months ago! Send $1 now for a four weeks’ trial and, at the same time, 
receive list of 26 low-priced stocks, F 10-1, for the next buying opportunity. 
Act Today! New readers only. 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY ZONE 


STATE 








DOW THEORY FORECASTS 


INVESTMENT ADVISORS 


NEW YORK ADDRESS: 17 EAST 48TH STREET, ZONE 17 : 














1,970 
STOCK 


REPORTS 
With $2 Trial Subscription 


If you return “ad” with $2 for next five 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
you will also receive our valuable 64- 

age “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
of Listed Stocks.” Besides condensed 
reports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly 
pocket stock guide gives our RATING on 
EACH STOCK so you can reach wiser de- 
cisions as to new purchases and whether 
to dispose of any stocks you now own. 


Order $2 Trial Now and we will also 
send you “98 STOCKS THAT NEVER HAD 
A DEFICIT” and Never Missed a Dividend 
in 25 to 101 Years, and “33 Cash-Rich Stocks 
—High Yields and Low Prices.” Or, return 
“ad” with $20 for yearly subscription ($11 
for six months) for complete 4- Invest- 
ment Service, including $5 “STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH” MANUAL—39th Edition, just off 
the press. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
eee SS 


YOU Can Afford 


Expert Investment Counsel! 
Small Fee—Bigger Market Profits 


Most investors think an investment counsellor only 
wants to handle clients — BIG portfolios. And 
they’re right—in most case 

CANADIAN AMERICAN. ADVISORY, however, 
has many clients whose accounts involve only a 
few thousands. They get the same individual atten- 
tion—regardless of thejr size. They are advised 
when and what to buy and when to sell, well in 
advance of the general public’s reaction. 

Bigger market profits and the avoidance of costly 
mistakes will pay you many times over the modest 
fee involved. So get rid of your investment prob- 
lems—let us solve them. For full information 
about our counselling service, return ad with your 
name and address. No obligation. 


Canadian American Advisory, lnc. 
| East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 








Luis Gflchnan 


REALTY INVESTMENTS 
565 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








Think . . . Who Gets Your Property 


IF YOU DIE? 


IT -. fog As pe. THE WRONG HANDS! 


96-page book attorney explains Law of Wills 
in all 48 ALS a> to one your property, home, 
bonds, ete. 


against loss. concise. 
(Also Inheritance Laws, $1) Send $! each, to 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. C2 
43 West 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 








STOCK ANALYSIS 





Assessing the damage 


THE STOCK MARKET had a bad setback 
last month. By mid-September the 
Dow-Jones industrial stock average was 
down forty points from last January 
and back to the lowest level since May 
1, 1952. On a single day (September 
14) some 539 stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange made new lows for the 
year; the market which had been slug- 
gish and dormant for weeks was en- 
gulfed by selling waves which cannot 
be shrugged off as “minor corrections.” 

The damage, if we use the averages 
as a criterion, doesn’t seem very serious 
so far: a decline from the 1952/53 
peaks of about 13% for the industrials 
and less than 20% for the rails. But the 
averages don’t tell the full story. There 
are scores of excellent investment 
stocks which show losses of 20 to 40% 
and more from their highs of the last 
year or two, and declines of that mag- 
nitude do hurt. 

However, the real damage, in my 
opinion, goes deeper; it is the kind of 
damage that cannot be repaired over- 
night. Investors’ confidence in common 
stocks has been shaken. It was a jolt 
that leaves scars, not so much on ex- 
perienced investors who have lived 
through the shakeouts of earlier years, 
but on the many new investors who 
have become holders of common stocks 
as a result of the inflation scare of the 
last few years. To them I say: Keep 
faith, and keep your head. A stock mar- 
ket decline is upsetting, but this one 
for sure doesn’t signal the end of the 
world. 

It is difficult to fix the blame for what 
has happened. This was the most re- 
strained bull market in recent history. 
Speculation based on unduly optimistic 
appraisals of the future never. got the 
upper hand. Yet, when inflation lost its 
sting, when peace came to Korea, and 
when the chartists started waving the 
red flag, a multitude of investors suc- 
cumbed to a mass psychosis of bearish- 
ness. They dumped their stocks first 
and inquired about the wisdom of their 
action later. With their unrestrained 
emotionalism investors are their own 
worst enemies. 

Take a stock like General Motors 
which is held by nearly five hundred 
thousand people. What is it worth? 65, 
55, or 45? What is the price investors 
are willing to pay for a $4 a year divi- 
dend that is pretty darn safe? A stock 
does not have any fixed price, like 100 
for a maturing bond. Its price is set by 
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by HEINZ H. BIEL 


demand and sup- 
ply, and when 
too many people 
get the blues at 
the same time, 
the demand just 
seems to fade 
while the supply 
grows like an 
avalanche. 

If you are an investor who boughit 
General Motors in the 60s as an invest- 
ment, for heaven’s sake don’t get scared 
and dump it at 54, or whatever it may 
be selling at today. In General Motors 
you bought a share in the foremost 
American industrial enterprise; a stock 
that has never missed a dividend in 
four decades; an investment that pays 
a return of over 7%. 

The same argument applies to a 
Socony-Vacuum and American Cyana- 
mid or a Westinghouse Electric and 
scores of other fine companies which 
have been subjected to indiscriminate 
liquidation. 

I was shocked to see one of the blue 
chips in the steel industry, Inland 
Steel, hammered down to below 36, 
from a 1951 high of 62%. For the last 
eight years this stock has never sold 
below 30. Yet, since the end of 1945, 
$28 a share has been added to its 
equity and $183 million has been spent 
on plant expansion and improvement; 
per share earnings and dividends for 
the last 7% years have averaged $6 and 
$3, respectively, and this year’s earn- 
ings again will be at least $6 a share, 
after excess profits taxes of about $1.50. 
This stock yields over 8%. 

This is but one of many examples 
that could be cited. I don’t know where 
the market will bottom out, but I do 
know that at these prices stocks of such 
caliber are sound investment values. 

Are we headed for a business reces- 
sion of major proportions? I can only 











There’s PROFIT od fi 


Get the only weekly 
four-page fp atrnqeeess 
analysis of all grain market 
factors, specific buy/sell 
advices, stop-loss points, 
and full-scale charts with 
their technical meanings. 


New booklet of success- 


ful grain traders’ rules given BYOB A;} EANS 


to all new subscribers. 














Send Just $20 a quarter. Trial ~ 
saan, rs en 8 rules, only $2 


The Robert Moody Grain Analysis 


BOX 599 LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
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Roya TYPEWRITER 
ComPaANny, INC. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.12% per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending October 31, 1953, has been 
declared payable October 15, 1953 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on September 25, 
1953. 

A dividend of 3742¢ per share 
has been declared payable Octo- 
ber 15, 1953, on the outstanding 
common stock of the Company, 
of the par value of $1.00 per 
share, to holders of common stock 
of record at the close of business 
on September 25, 1953. 


ROBERT S. MILLER 
a 9, Secretary 


——RUYAL—— 








RADIO CORPORATION 

OF AMERICA 
Dividend on 

First Preferred Stock 


At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held today, a dividend of 87142 
cents per share, for the period July 1, 
1953 to September 3C, 1953, was de- 
clared on the $3.50 Cumulative First 
Preferred Stock, payable October 1, 
1953, to holders of record at the close 
of business September 14, 1953. 
ERNEST B. GORIN, 

Vice President and Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., September 4, 1953 
(i 














THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


212th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 14, 1953. Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, September 4, 1953. 














LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - M&M RECORDS 
September 8, 1953 
\ The Board of Directors has declared 
{ a dividend of 20c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on September 
30, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
. — on September 15, 1953. Checks wil! 

mal 


CHARLES C. MOSKCWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 










October 1, 1958 








reiterate what I have said many times 
before: nothing of that sort is in pros- 
pect as far as anyone can see ahead. 
National Income next year may show a 
slight drop, perhaps 1-2%, largely be- 
cause of lower defense spending and 
slightly reduced capital expenditures by 
industry. Disposable Income (what is 
available for spending and saving, after 
taxes) is likely to be well maintained 
at this year’s peak levels, if tax re- 
ductions become effective as now 
scheduled. 

Perhaps more money will be spent 
on clothing and less on automobiles; 
more on air conditioners, less on wash- 
ing machines; more on highways and 
schools, less on new defense plants— 
such shifts in spending and in capital 
investments are normal routine in a 
vigorously alive economy, not a cause 
for alarm. Farm income may decline 
somewhat further, perhaps by $1 bil- 
lion, if that much. But this decline, in 
relation to a $300 billion National In- 
come, is of greater psychological than 
economic importance. 

All in all, we can look forward to a 
comparatively favorable economic cli- 
mate for the next six to twelve months. 
Employment will remain high and peo- 
ple will continue to spend and save in 
about the same proportion as this year. 
Competition will be keen, and there 
may be increased pressure on profit 
margins. But those companies that have 
done best in the past will soon be re- 
lieved from the excess profits tax. Don’t 
forget, a company which has been pay- 
ing taxes at a 70% rate this year, can 
have a 40% drop in pretax earnings be- 
fore experiencing a decline in net in- 
come after taxes. 


It is too soon to state with any de- 
gree of assurance that the mid-Septem- 
ber lows will hold. I am quite confi 
dent, however, that we have seen the 
worst for a great many stocks. 

In any stock market break that is 
motivated by fear rather than facts, all 
stocks, regardless of quality, are bound 
to suffer, providing the alert investor 
with buying opportunities which come 
up only once or twice in a decade. 
Investors who had been apathetic to- 
wards the market for some time, be- 
cause stocks were neither particularly 
cheap nor did business prospects look 
inviting for a pronounced display of op- 
timism, are again beginning to look for 
bargains. I suggest that investors hold 
on to their good stocks, eliminate those 
of doubtful quality, and keep a buying 
reserve in order to be able to buy stocks 
when no one else seems to want them. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 175 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 26 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 22 


See ee eee 
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The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series ; 

2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able October 31,1953, to stock- 
holders of record October 5, 
1953. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, October 31, 1953. 


P. C, HALE, Treasurer 
September 18, 1953 
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HOW FORTUNES ARE MADE! 


JULY 1932: 
We said: Depression was over. Stocks and com- 
modities ridiculously low. BUY! BUY! BUY! 
(Lows reached July 1932.) 

JULY 1942: 
We urged: Buy certain PEACE stocks, hold un- 
til PEACE came, and later buy yourself new 
$20,000 home and new Cadillac! 


JULY 1942: 
WE Myths BUYING HIGH SINCE 
LOFT CANDY ........ at 34¢ $10.00 
G TLLETTE asseg sib vas at $1.50* 40 
GOODRICH ........... at 6.00 80.00 
JULY 1949: 
WHEELING STEEL ... at 13.00* 46.00 
WORTHINGTON ...... at 14.60 35.00 
KIMBERLY CLARK... at 18.00 52.00 
GILLETTE ............ at 12.50* 40.00 
GOODRICH .......... at 22.75* 80.00 
UNION BAG .......... at 22.50 51.00 


(*Making allowance for stock splits) 
DEC. 31, 1952: Market letter said: ‘‘Get prepared to 
make PROFITS ON SHORT SIDE OF COMMODI- 
TIES IN 1953, and on LONG SIDE OF STOCKS”— 
Ist half 1953: Cer yey BROKE SHARPLY! 
GOOD STOCKS ADVANCED 
OUR SERVICE began Feb. 1, 1928, now 25 years old 
under same management. Our TUESDAY & FRIDAY 
letters give DEFINITE buying- -selling advices on 
WHEAT, SOYBEANS, CORN, OATS, COTTON 
STOCKS. Our aim: Make big profits in ‘COMMODI- 
born “‘salt-away’’ profits in good, sound, promising 
s! 
GET QUICK our latest list of 7 far-above-average 
stocks that should double or triple present levels. 


SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER 
OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, Raz! Tuesdays 
and Fridays, each letter covering markets 
mentioned above—VIA AIR RMAIL-ONLY 31 ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that! IMMEDIATE 
acceptance. Use form below—NOW! 


MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU 


Dept. FM, P. 0. Box 2106, Atlanta |, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full‘ payment. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


St. Louis 
170° 

CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 

Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on October 1, 
1953 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Septem- 


ber 15, 1953, was declared by 
the Board of Directors. 


ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


September 1, 1953 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Drviwenpd No. 23 


Tv BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of Sixty- 
Twoand One-Half Cents( 6212 A 
per share on the capital stock of 
the Company, payable on No- 
vember 16, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
October 15, 1953. 


R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
September 17, 1953 
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SOR Personal Savings, Trust Funds, 


'% Insured Investment Assoc. © : 


4 176 W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, Ill. ; 4 


Institutional Funds, Corporate Funds 


PAID BY 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION } 
% Ail accounts insured by Federal Agency 


¥ Fully Protected Mail Program 


Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information. 


NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 


Financial 6-2117 STate 2-4439 
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Pace 19: Ewing Galloway. 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 





How To Sell Your Way To Success 


Charles B. Roth, sales and public 
relations analyst, gives the technique of 
selling in easily read, interesting prose. 
For one who sells for a living, there 
may be something of interest in this 
volume. The text is enlightened and 
enriched by many anecdotes and hu- 
man-interest stories (by Charles B. 
Roth, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1953, $3.50). 


We Too Can Prosper: The 
Promise Of Productivity 

The Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity organized sixty-six work 
teams who came to America from Great 
Britain to study the productivity of 
America and to see which of the meth- 
ods could be adapted to the needs of 
British industry. Each team made a 
separate report. This book is a com- 
pilation of them. Covers advertising, 
consumers’ habits, education, mechani- 
zation. Concludes that the British 
people can overcome recurrent econ- 
omic crises and raise their standard of 


living, if they organize to do so (by 


Graham Hutton, The MacMillan Co, 
New York, 1953, $2.75). 
4 


The Standards We Raise 


A new and provocative perspec 
to our economy, by a senior rae 


an old and respected banking firm 
thesis: that not purchasing power but 
purchases, not production but cop 
sumption, are the ruling factors of ow 
economy. We are a nation which cop. 
sumes its way to prosperity, and the 
very nature of our economy demands 
that we continue at an ever-increasing 
rate. Only thus can we combat com. 
munism (by Paul Mazur, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1953, $2.50). 


Defense And The Dollar 


Volume three of the Twentieth Cen 
tutry Fund study series on civilian 
economy and defense goes into the use 
of monetary and credit policies in the 
prevention and control of inflation. Dr. 
Hart maintains that monetary and 
credit policies can be powerful instru. 
ments of stabilization (by Albert CG. 
Hart, The Twentieth Century Fund. 
New York, 1958, $2). 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


American Sugar Refining is the 
largest in the field. Produces 30% of 
U.S. refined cane sugar. Finances are 
very strong; capitalization consists of 
450,000 shares of $7 cumulative pre- 
ferred, and 450,000 shares of common 
stock. Earnings during the last six years 
averaged $12 a share, and are being 
estimated at around $7-$8 a share 
this year. Two years ago, the stock 
reached a high of 73, and has since 
declined to 49, where it is now selling. 
The yield is 8.2% on its $4 dividend. 
Should the stock become available 
around 45, I would consider it a most 
attractive purchase. 

Cuban American and Great Western, 
now selling around 13 and 17, respec- 
tively, appear the most attractive of 
the low-priced sugars. The earnings 
outlook for both companies is favor- 
able, and an increase in their dividends 
during the next year or so would not 
be surprising. 

South Porto Rico Sugar, often recom- 
mended by this column, is the best 
earner and dividend payer in the group. 
Capitalization is small, consisting of 
200,000 shares of 8% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, and 745,734 shares of 
common stock. Earnings for the last 
seven years averaged about $8.50 per 
share. Earnings this year will be lower 


40 


than the $7.83 a share earned last year. 
However, an increase is estimated fo 
next year. The $4 dividend could be 
raised in time. Range since 1951, 
73-42. Now selling at 42. This stock 
should be very attractive if available 
around the 40 level. 

West Indies Sugar, recommended 
here in October, 1950, is also attractive 
in the low-price group. Capitalization 
consists of only 1,028,470 shares of 
common stock. A year ago, net work: 
ing capital was equal to $22 a share. 
which is above the current price of the 
stock, 18. Earnings over a period of 
years have been good. Annual divi- 
dends have averaged around $2.60 a 
share since 1943. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





CORRECTION 


In its September 15, 1953 issue 
(page 20), Forses listed Southern 
Pacific Company’s total capitaliza- 
tion for 19389 at $1,147.6 million 
with 33.8% consisting of funded 
debt. The figures should have read 
$1,420.1 million of which 51.5% was 
debt. In the light of correct 1939 
figures, SoPac’s dollar debt had not 
increased 66.5% as Forses reported, 
but had fallen 12.1% by the end of 
1952. 
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THE HOW ANnp WHY oF 


STMENTS 


PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES and ANALYSIS 


by DOUGLAS H. BELLEMORE, Investment Counsel 
and Chairman, Department of Finance, Boston University 


The Most {mportant Book on Investments FORBES Has Published 
Since Schabacher's “Stock Market Theory and Practice” 


OINTS UP for you the investment problems arising out of the post-war years with particular 
p emphasis on price as the most important factor you have to consider to make wise investment 
decisions from here on. Tells you when not to buy "growth" stocks. Points out the weaknesses of the 
Dow Theory and other technical forecasting devices. Explains in full the foolproof methods of success- 
fully timing techniques you can use to avoid buying at the peaks. Supplies valuable guideposts (right 
up to 1953) to investment planning for the individual, as well as the institutional buyer. 

Discusses each and every class of security, including mutual funds, with specific tests for evaluating 
each. Devotes the iast 13 chapters, a veritable book in itself, to security analysis with many actual 
examples of professional analyses. This section should prove invaluable to the sophisticated investor, 
fund manager, institutional buyer and professional analyst. 

The 198 charts and tables make it the most comprehensive investment book published. 1953 
figures make it the most up-to-date. 55 Charts & Ills. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR ab doen 
Professor Bellemore combines 20 years’ 
TABLE OF CONTENTS _ SRsacegioRest Sorter 


880 Pages 
cessful handling of investment accounts 
by an investment counselling firm, with 














PART |. The Field of Investment experience dating back to 1920. 
Demand for Investment Funds 
Supply of Investment Funds RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 
Return on Investment Funds Chapter 18 “Investment Policy for 
PART Il. Materials and Mechanics oat tw snntiedes uae rer 
of Investments A self-employed middle-aged busi- 
Common & Preferred Stocks nessman; (3) A retired business- 
Bonds oon widow with $50,000 or 


Mathematics of Investments 


Investment Banking TWO EDITIONS 
Regulation of Investment Banking Complete 880. tent with 19 
Stock Exchanges & Over-the-Counter Markets Gators: on enter p teeny 
Regulation of Stock Exchanges and Over-the-Counter $10. Without Security Analy- 
Markets sis section, $7 : 
Reading and Interpreting the Financial Page ae nn pone gay 
Taxes and Investments with remittance today. 
Timing of Security Transactions 


Dollar Cost Averaging and Formula Timing MONEY BACK IN 
PART Ill. Investment Policies 7 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED 
Theory of Bond, Common Stock, and Preferred Stock 
Investment 
Investment Policy for Individuals SSSSRSSRSSSEESSSSSETE TEESE Re BeBe Ase eee 
Investment Policy for Financial Institutions, Commer- B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
cial Banks and Savings Banks 80 Fifth Ave., New York I1, N. Y. 


Investment Policy of Financial Institutions—Life Ins. 
Co.'s, Fire Ins. Co.'s, Trust Funds & Endowments , Please Re ay Professor Bellemore’s new book “INVESTMENT” in the 
, edition checked: 


PART IV. Security Analysis oO Enclosed is $10 for edition with 13 chapters on Security 


United States Government Securities Analysis. 
State Securities oO Enclosed is $7 for edition without section on Security 
Municipal Securities Analysis. 


(On N.Y.C. orders please add 3% for sales tax.) 


If I am not satisfied with book, I may return it within 
7 days for complete refund. 


Revenue Bonds 

Public Utility Securities 
Railroad Securities 
Industrial Securities 
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THOUGHTS 





Life is currently described as one 
of four ways: as a journey, as a battle, 
as a pilgrimage, and as a race. Select 
your own metaphor, but the finishing 
necessity is all the same. For if life 
is a journey, it must be completed. If 
life is a battle, it must be finished. If 
life is a pilgrimage, it must be con- 
cluded. And if life is a race, it must 
be won. —Dr. J. RicHarp SNEED. 


Wisdom makes but a slow defense 
against trouble, though at last a sure 
one. —OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


To all new truths, or renovation of 
old truths, it must be as in the ark 
between the destroyed and the about- 
to-be renovated world. The raven must 
be sent out before the dove, and om- 
inous controversy must precede peace 
and the olive wreath. 

—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Just as the soil that has lain fallow 
produces a richer harvest, so it is with 
human beings—the bare and silent mo- 
ments are those when the busy mind 
finds light and air. The thoughts that 
arise in these brief intervals, when one 
takes time to look up, are growing 
thoughts. —Manriska KarRasz. 


Envy ought to have no place allowed 
it in the heart of man; for the goods 
of this present world are so vile and 
low that they are beneath it; and those 
of the future world are so vast and ex- 
alted that they are above it.—Cotton. 


The meaning, the value, the truth of 
life can be learned only by an actual 
performance of its duties, and truth can 
be learned and the soul saved in no 
other way. —T. T. MUNGER. 


No man, for any considerable period, 
can wear one face to himself and an- 
other to the multitude, without finally 
getting bewildered as to which may 
be true. —HAWTHORNE. 


To admire nothing is the motto 
which men of the world always affect. 
They think it vulgar to wonder or be 
enthusiastic. They have so much cor- 
ruption and charlatanism, that they 
think the credit of all high policies 
—BRYDGES. 


must be delusive. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Man as a race does not know what 
his limits are, where his boundaries lie. 
The race has constantly surprised itself 
by discovering that limits are not limits 
but ways, that the ocean is not an ob- 
stacle but a highway, that the forest is 
not a dark and threatening barrier but 
a useful source of food, light and 
shelter. —JosePH J. FIRERAUGH. 


Great truths are portions of the soul 
of man. —LOwELL. 


Novelty is indeed necessary to pre- 
serve eagerness and alacrity, but art 
and nature have stores inexhaustible by 
human intellects, and every moment 
produces something new to him who 
has quickened his faculties by diligent 
observation. —SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Balance the bad news of life with 
the good news of Christ. 


—RauLpu W. Socxman, D.D. 


The greatest results in life are usually 
attained by simple means and the exer- 
cise of ordinary qualities. These may 
for the most part be summed up in 
these two—commonsense and _perse- 
verance. —FELTHAM. 


Language is the picture and counter- 
part of thought. —Mark Hopkins. 


All life is an experiment. The more 
experiments you make the better. 
—EMERSON. 


Learning without thought is labor 
lost; thought without learning is peri- 
lous. —COonFUucIvs. 


No nobler feeling than this, of admir- 
ation for one higher than himself, 
dwells in the breast of man. It is to 
this hour, and at all hours, the vivify- 
ing influence in man’s life. 

—CARLYLE. 


Humor implies a sure conception of 
the beautiful, the majestic and the true, 
by whose light it surveys and shapes 
their opposites. It is a humane inf 
ence, softening with mirth the ragged 
inequalities of existence, prompting 
tolerant views of life, bridging over 
the space which separates the lofty 
from the lowly, the great from the 
humble. —E. P. Wuiepte. 


Kindness is the one commodity of 
which you should spend more than 
you earn. —T. N. TireEMeyen. 


There are many arts among men, 
the knowledge of which is acquired bit 
by bit by experience. For it is experi- 
ence that causeth our life to move for- 
ward by the skill we acquire, while 
want of experience subjects us to the 
effects of chance. —PLaTo. 


The man who has the will to under- 
go all labor may win to any good. 
— MEANDER. 


In the homes of America are bom 
the children of America, and from them 
go out into American life American 
men and women. They go out with 
the stamp of these homes upon them 
and only as these homes are what they 
should be, will they be what they 
should be. —J. G. HoLianp. 


Mind unemployed is mind unen- 
joyed. —Bovee. 


What is taken from the fortune, also, 
may haply be so much lifted from the 
soul. The greatness of a loss, as 
proverb suggests, is determinable, not 
so much by what we have lost, as by 
what we have left. —BoveEe. 


Thinkers help other people to think, 
for they formulate what others are 
thinking. No person writes or thinks 
alone; thought is in the air but its ex 
pression is necessary to create a tal 
gible spirit of the times. 

—ELBERT HUBBARD. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are a in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 








A Text... 


For unto whomsoever much is given, of 


him shall be much required; and to whom 


Sent in by James D. Zonino, 
Naugatuck, Conn. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


men have committed much, of him they 
will ask the more. 


—Sr. Luke 12:48 
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WESTERN ~ 
UNION =) 





Business pressure uncontrolled 
knocks many an executive out of 
the picture years before his time. 

Controlled business pressure 
means more productive days—and 
more of them. 

One sound way to hold business 
pressure under control is through 
greater two-way use of Telegrams. 
Telegrams ease and speed the calm, 
orderly conduct of any business. 
No strain from snap decisions. No 
tension from exasperating interrup- 
tions. No worry over forgetting or 
mistaking important spoken messages. 

Telegrams are fast—clear—urgent 

.. the courteous way to reach any- 
one, anywhere. They are concise— 
efficient—compelling...the strain- 
saving, money-making way to handle 
a day’s work. 

If your plans call for being in “‘the 
best of good health” when your day 
for retirement comes up, Telegrams 
can probably help you. Use more 
of them...and encourage the people 
you deal with to do the same. 


WESTERN UNION 














-- - L1e8e/rt, willing, ahd! able wher you 
Get your Site"m Greater Philaclelphia 








More than eight billion dollars’ worth of goods are 
turned out here each year by six hundred thousand 


workers representing more than 260 different trades, 
crafts, and specialized skills. This is manpower—home. 
owning, responsible, steady—you can depend on. Add 
to this other assets, such as a world port; a rail and 
highway network bringing a third of the nation within 
overnight delivery distance; a market of over 20 million 
people within 100 miles; ample electric power for present 
and future needs...and it is clear why Greater 
Philadelphia is called the “Land of Opportunity”’ by so 


many. This may be the place for you to “Set Your Site.” 








PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


serving the world's greatest Industrial area 





